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«The pattern secular periodical for the young. We 
can conceive of nothing better catculated to interest 
snd amuse those for whom it is intended.”—Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Incvstraten Weekty. 


The number for February "th is full of goods 
rriatter Pursuing his inte resting practical pap rs 
« Photography, Mr, ALEXANDER Back treats of 
In-door Photography, with illustrations ; Mrs. 
Littik writes of the Zither ; and Mr. AuuaN For- 
MAN hasan entertaming article called “ The Tyrant 
the Tm Tower.” 
The fiction in this number consists of the ninth 
}, upler of “A New Robinson Crusoe,” by WIL- 
1 AM L. ALDEN ; a short story entitled “* The Crim- 
and a dainty little sketch by R. K. 
Menkrrrarick, called “ The Bird-Child.” 
In the next number will be begun a new serial 
y, entitled 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF GLEN 
HOLLY, 
By LUCY C. LILLIE, 


Avruor or “ Tue Coroner's Money,” 
*““Rotr Hovss,” Ero. 


n Snow 


Wira Ictusrrations By ALICE Barser. 
SUBSCRIPTION Pric¥, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harprr’s YOouNG PEOPLE 
’ be sent on application. 
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POISON IN THE WALLS. 


T' is an old saying that walls have ears, 
but that they have murderous propensi- 
ties clsohas quite recently been conclusively 
established. One has been in the habit of 
feeling that one’s house is not only his cas- 
tle, but his place of rest and ease, if rest and 
ease are anywhere in his portion, not that 
it harbors his subtle enemy, poisoning his 
existence by means as potent as were ever 
resorted to by medieval poisoners in the 
palmy days of their diabolism. Yet many 
curious illnesses that have baffled medical 
skill for months and vears have at last been 
referred to the infinence of arsenical poison- 
ing in the wall-papers of the rooms where 
the sick people have been passing their lives 
—fate, with a kind of irony, seeing them 
hopefully using every remedy known for 
their ills, while all the time the wily effin- 
ences of destruction were at work with 
venom to exacerbate every pang. 

The number of wall-papers which are now 
manufactured, in the dressing of which no 
poison is to be found, are said to be exceed- 
ingly few, the paper known as cartridge- 
paper being reported as one of this very few 
certainly exempt; and whether or not the 
authority for that statement needs qnestion- 
ing must be decided by those who take the 
risk of purchasing without first demanding 
a chemist’s decision respecting it. We are 
told that a certain amount of arsenic enters 
into the composition of almost all wall-pa- 
pers, in some of them, to be sure, not to such 
aun extent as to become disengaged and 
afloat on the atmosphere to do deadly work, 
but in many others in a poisonous super- 
abundance. The strong blues and browns, 
the reds and greens, more especially the 
bines and greens, and more especially the 
bines than the greens, strange as that may 
appear, are thought to have the greatest 
quantity of the poison. It is not the fault 
of the dealers, of course, that this is the case ; 
they have to sell what the manufacturers 
send them, and many of them employ their 
own chemists, and guarantee papers, at cer- 
tain prices, to contain no arsenic. The man- 
ufacturers find it for their own convenience 
to use the deleterious substances, and as 
rich corporations they have the power, 
whether they use it or not, to prevent any 
legislation forbidding them to do so. In 
Germany, in Russia, in Sweden, and in Aus- 
tria there are stringent laws on the subject ; 
other chemicals have to be found that will 
give the desired tints, and the poisons are 
relegated to the place of shadows. But 
neither in Great Britain, nor France, nor in 
our own country, are there any such laws, 
and the manufacturer is free to use what 
materials he will in his work, and poison 
the race in its sleeping-chamber as far as he 
chooses and they submit. 

But if the manufacturer is free to make, 
the purchaser is equally free not to buy, 
and in that is his only chance of safety. 
He can have samples of the paper he would 
prefer analyzed by chemists till he comes 
upon one where the injurious coloring mat- 
ter is not there in sufficient quantity for 
ruin, and he can refuse to buy any other; or 
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he can paint and fresco his walls as elabo- 
rately and tastefully as he pleases, with the 
comfortable assurance that they are whole- 
some, and are not scattering death-dealing 
darts with every current of air that passes 
over them and robs them on its way, and, 
moreover, that they are in the latest fashion. 

That the sufferers from these poisons are 
usually the women and children of a family, 
many of whose lives are passed between 
four walls, therefore putting them in con- 
stant danger, makes it doubly the duty of 
every mau to give more attention to this 
subject than it has generally received, and 
to refuse to be imposed upon by the greed 
of those who are not willing to spend money 
either in research for innocent means of 
producing the effects of color desired, or in 
having the papers tested by chemists till 
safety is assured. Even the assurance of 
safety counts for a great deal in the ele- 
ments of safety, as it so strengthens the 
nerves that they can fight danger success- 
fully; those who live in a continual fear of 
anything suffer almost as much as those 
who see their fears realized, as suspense is 
sometimes as bad to bear as fatal certainty, 
and one could hardly wish a worse fate for 
one’s enemy than that he should have a foe 
lurking on every side, making use of every 
inhalation, and entering one’s system at ev- 
ery unconsc1.ous pore. 

As it is almost hopeless that any enact- 
ment can be had which will entirely rem- 
edy this evil, it remains in the hands of 
householders to remedy it for themselves, 
by making as much outery as the matter 
calls for, and by strenuously refusing to buy 
the injurious articles, till manufacturers will 
be forced in self-defence to make their wall- 
papers innocent and saleable. Health is a 
more precious thing even than surrounud- 
ings of beauty, and it is so much of an open 
question as to whether plain painted sur- 
faces are not a better background for paint- 
ings, statuary, carving, and other wall dec- 
orations than any flowered or diapered pat- 
tern is, that it is doubtful if in our extrem- 
ity we do not all take to painted walls, and 
rely on draperies and ornaments, till we 
positively drive the manufacturers of wall- 
papers to consider whether righteousness is 
not better than greed, and our health as 
important as their pocket-books, until they 
drop the poisons out of their hands. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
OTHER PEOPLE'S BUSINESS. 
an is a melancholy passage in the letters 

of Alexander von Humboldt in which he 
says that the greater part of his time is spent, 
during his old age, in carrying on an immense 
correspondence which gives him absolutely no 
pleasure. It is stated in that delightful book, 
the Life of Darwin, that he was obliged in self- 
defence to print a circular addressed to strangers 
who wrote to him on scientific or other matters. 
An eminent American author, who has long since 
been obliged to use such a printed circular, writes 
me that all his literary work (and he is now an 
editor on a large scale), and all his business (for 
he is a business man also), and all his social en- 
gagements (which are necessarily considerable, 
as he lives in New York), are not, all taken to- 
gether, one-half the burden that he finds in an 
increasing mass of correspondence, reaching him 
by each mail, and disconnected with all the above 
regular pursuits. The immense size to which 
our population is attaining, the cheapness of post- 
age, the habitual freedom of intercourse, all tend 
to increase this demand upon every prominent 
man; and however great the incidental good 
that may come from it, it needs but a little thought 
to see that it may readily become not only incon- 
venient, but destructive. For there are only a 
certain number of working hours in every day, 
and there is but a certain portion of strength in 
every brain or body. It is well to bear one an- 
other’s burdens, but if we do nothing else than 
that, what becomes of our own legitimate bur- 
dens? If the morning mail brings to an author, 
for instance, letters on other people’s affairs 
which require all that day to attend to them de- 
cently, what becomes of his authorship? Is it 
desirable, on the whole, that Humboldt or Dar- 
win should abandon his especial work, which we 
know to be useful, in order to promote the af- 
fairs of others, the greater part of which may be 
exceedingly trivial? Is it well that my friend in 
New York should abandon his editorship and his 
original production, and possibly break himself 
down with overwork, in order to find a publish- 
er for Jane Jones’s little story, or to help young 
Wilson to a list of books on philosophy? Grant 
that these last results are not unimportant, the 
question is whether there is not a line of self- 
defence to be drawn somewhere. 

Goethe says that so soon as a man has done a 
good thing, the world joins in a conspiracy to pre- 
vent his doing another. This is done partly by 
overpraise and partly by putting too much upon 
him. Each thing that he is called on by others 
to do for them may be insignificant in itself, but 
it is the accumulation that is destructive. It is 
no exaggeration to say that one-half of the de- 
mands made on him by strangers are for services 
which they could just as well render to them- 
selves—as when a lady rings the bell for a 
servant to pick up her handkerchief. It is a 
common thing to write to an author for a date or 
fact which any English dictionary or common 
cyclopedia would supply. The writer of these 





words lives nearly a mile from any large library, 
but is sometimes asked a question by mail which 
would require him to leave bis work and spend 
an hour or two in going there to look up an an- 
swer; whereas the questioner perhaps lives in a 
city and passes the door of one or two large libra- 
ries every day of his life. The demand for a 
“list of books” on every conceivable variety of 
subjects is inexhaustible; but of course the offer 
of manuscripts exceeds all other items of demand. 
It is impossible not to be touched by the utter 
inexperience that is shown in many of these ap- 
peals, the trash which is supposed to be worth 
publishing, and which is thought to require only a 
proper share of influence to secure its early ap- 
pearance in print. The utter inconsiderateness 
shown in the demand is doubtless due rather 
to ignorance than to selfishness, on the whole; 
when, for instance, a bulky manuscript is sent 
with a request to revise it in the first place, re- 
writing it if necessary— 

“Take it, kind sir, and what you'd have it, make it.” 


Then follows the request to find a publisher, 
which implies sending it to one person after an- 
other with a letter of transmission, reading the 
letter of declination, and bundling it up again 
for some other publisher, with the imminent fear, 
all the time, that the precious MS. may be lost 
in your hands or in somebody's; and all this, 
very possibly, without so much as a consoling 
postage-stamp to repay your possible outlay of 
a dollar. This is no faney sketch, but an over- 
true tale. There is probably not a professional 
author in America who does not have such expe- 
riences very often. 

One’s charity for the inexperienced or thought- 
less persons who do these things is increased by 
a new demand, lately introduced, and coming from 
those who are not inexperienced and ought not 
to be thoughtless, since they deal with authors 
professionally, and know them to be but human. 
I mean the practice of printing “Symposiums” 
made up of the unpaid contributions of a great 
many authors, who are supposed to find peculiar 
pleasure in each other’s society, and are willing 
to work for nothing to that end. Editors and 
publishers do not, so far as I know, provide their 
winter’s supply of wood by inviting every wood- 
sawyer in town to come and saw a stick for them 
gratis; but I cannot see why they should not—it 
is simply a further extension of the same system. 
It has happened to the present writer within a 
month to be thus invited to two different sympo- 
siums on International Copyright, and one each 
on the Foundation of Ethics, Favorite Authors, the 
Effect of Christianity on the World, and the Prac- 
tice of Pugilism. The response to each, if prop- 
erly considered, would have taken the working 
hours of one day, making a week’s time in all, 
It needs only that the demand be quadrupled, 
and every day of the author’s month will be oc- 
cupied by this gratuitous replenishing of the col- 
umns of editors. It may all be convenient for 
the public, but meanwhile who is to provide the 
bread and butter for the authors’ families ? 
Nevertheless, all this takes away much of the re- 
proach which might otherwise rest on the inex- 
perienced young correspondents whom I began 
by gently reproving. For if great publishers and 
editors seriously suppose that an author’s time is 
valueless, or that he has forty-eight hours in ev- 
ery day, how can we expect boys and girls in 
country villages to know any better ? 


TW 





CROWDED ROOMS. 


N UCH ill feeling is generated by the behavior 

of ladies in crowded rooms. Especially is 
this noted at Delmonico’s, at a crowded bail, or 
at readings. If more tickets are sold than the 
rooms can accommodate, the exhibition of bad 
temper is said to be very unladylike. 

No doubt it is very annoying to be crowded 
out anywhere. We have seen ladies at a matinée 
at the opera-house elbow each other and crowd 
so that the lives and limbs of children have been 
endangered if they were being dragged along. 
Let us hope that it is nervousness and not tem- 
per which thus perils these little lives. 

To be sure, a crowded, overcrowded room does 
annoy one. Society is not a place where one 
wishes one’s vested rights to be stolen from one, 
because, forsooth, one is too much a lady to com- 
plain. Itis not very agreeable to have one’s seat 
taken by an aggressive and thick-skinned person, 
but that outrage constantly happens in over- 
crowded rooms. Even the most robust society 
lover in this country has occasionally to swallow 
a bitter pill. The success of the vulgar element 
is like the sand in the Suez Canal—it impedes 
the limpid flow. 

Perhaps one would say that, disgraced by the 
conduct of selfish women and fast young men, 
fashionable society is not always the best society. 
Fashionable society is a dazzling comet attracting 
gazers, but dragging all the débris after it, as 
the glittering tail of a comet drags the débris of 
the world of space. 

But it is the true philosophy of the lover of 
society to smile gently at its absurdities and de- 
fects, and. not to take them too hard. Society 
is a place for smiles and pleasant words, not for 
deep feeling; and people who go therein must 
draw largely on the Bank of Hope, and also 
must have a robust passion for it. Still there is 
every reason why, if a person has a delight in 
society, he should particularly like to benefit it if 
possible. A few rules would seem to be enough 
to prevent the overcrowding of rooms did we not 
see that they are insufficient. We need first to be 
particular as to how many people we invite. But 
even the most innocent of unsophisticated host- 
esses knows that if she asks a hundred people 
only fifty come: there is such a percentage who 
always stay away. And in readings for chari- 
table purposes, the ticket-sellers are almost sure 
that they will sell twice as many as they are call- 





ed upon to seat. A light fall of snow will keep 
many away; a rival attraction will keep others ; 
the usual maladies and afflictions knock off an- 
other fifty, aud so on. Yet in these cases one is 
often, again, surprised on the other side: every- 
body comes, and brings her sister; so the lady of 
the house has on one occasion to send to her 
neighbor to borrow chairs, and on another she 
looks about on an almost empty room. There is 
no talent but that of a provisional government 
which can manage these things well. We must 
do the best we can with a crowded room, and 
recommend patience. The true rule of society is 
like all other rules: the juste milieu is the thing 
to strive for; not too much eagerness, not too much 
contempt, not too much or too little belief in hu- 
man perfection. There is one thing, however, 
which a crowded room effects—it promotes con- 
versation. 

It is astonishing how difficult it is for a party 
of fifty, we will say, to talk well. They sit, these 
fifty people full of ideas, and stare in each other's 
faces if they have met to talk. But get them 
into a crowded room, and how every tongue is 
limbered! Let some one play a piano-forte solo, 
and the effect is equally good: everybody wishes 
to talk. There has been a great effort made this 
winter for popular conversation parties. Several 
clubs have private meetings at the houses of mem- 
bers for familiar talk. A number of ladies’ clubs 
have attempted it; but the result is utter silence. 
All are afraid of their own voices. There are 
one or two empirical remedies, however. If at 
‘homes’ and at evening receptions the aids to con- 
versation are not prolific or heart-inspiring, if there 
is no ready-made topic at command, it is not a 
bad thing to throw an explosive conversational 
shell into the middle of the floor. The powers of 
talk ave often thus unloosed. A startlingly clever 
observation might be quoted, or a question of 
such a character that it will shock no prejudice. 
These are the empirical remedies. 

Amusing people who are asked to a conversa- 
tion party find that overmuch is expected of them. 
They have a reputation to sustain, and this repu- 
tation overweights them, Almost all funny peo- 
ple are dependent upon circumstances and sur- 
roundings for the display of their powers of being 
amusing, and if the time, place, and company are 
not in harmony for such a display, the strain is 
too acutely felt to permit of their making any- 


thing like a successful effort. The very fact of 
being told to say something amusing is a chal- 


lenge which few carpet-knights can pick up with 
any degree of spirit. The Ariel of wit is to be 
relied on; he is a cold and premeditated sprite: 
but the Ariel of humor, a far finer and more 
ethereal Mercury, cannot be caught—he must 
come of himself. People generally suppose, be- 
cause a humorous person is delightfully funny 
when amongst his intimates, that he can be relied 
on to be funny at a Thursday Evening Club, not 
realizing that Mrs. Claypole’s face or Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s frown would scare away the Ariel, and 
drive him into the heart of an oak forever. 

People are always surprised when their invoca- 
tions cease to work. We have not yet learned the 
open sesame of conversation. A crowded room 
does it, however, when nobody can hear what any- 
body says; but the awkward ten minutes at the 
beginning of a dinner or of a small party falls 
like a pall on the heart of a hostess. 

We cannot say that crowded rooms prove the 
popularity of a hostess or the reverse. A thou- 
sand things go to make up that bighly impersonal 
thing, a crowd. The routine of society begins to 
jar on one as the season wanes, and people get 
slightly out of gear, so by the time Mrs. Claypole 
gives her great ball, although she is vastly pop- 
ular, nobody wishes to go. A ball in a very pop- 
ular house may be almost empty without its be- 
ing proper to cast a slur on the hostess. 

If it is woman’s mission to do her best toward 
elevating society, and to remodel or attempt to 
remodel the laws by which it is governed, we 
should advise, first, earlier hours, then less sumpt- 
uosity, and thirdly, cooler rooms. The suppers 
at a New York party are far more heavy, pro- 
fuse, expensive, and flower-laden than they are at 
Buckingham Palace or at the Quirinal. Indeed, 
in America we overdo things. Then there should 
be a clearing-house for cards. Not this present 
arrangement, by which popular women with a 
large visiting list are overwhelmed with invita- 
tions, whilst the persons who would like to go 
out have none. All that, however, is a problem 
no one has yet had the genius to work out. A 
clever conversationist can put forth some lead- 
ing remark to draw forth her friends’ views on 
this subject with great advantage, no doubt, at 
the next meeting of the Causeries. A little bad- 
inage interspersed with common-sense gives con- 
versation a brightness and a sparkle, a dash of 
color, taking from it that ponderosity which is 
the bane of familiar conversation. Inflated lan- 
guage devoid of wit and humor is as bad as fine 
writing. Yet clever people always have the in- 
tuition to avoid badinage with people who have 
no sense of humor. Then there are crotchety and 
thin-skinned people who are difficult to get on 
with, and whom one cannot help rubbing the 
wrong way—people whose vanity and self-love are 
always on the qui vive for a slight or a wound. 
These people all have to be considered if one is 
to talk at a conversazione, so that the difficulties 
are very great. 

But it is not impossible. One can with con- 
siderable finesse enter upon subjects which are 
of interest to all, such as these very subjects of 
social difficulty to which we have referred. It 
would be pleasant to hear a band of social ex- 
perts discuss the best plan for amusing a small 
company, to hear them go on as to the power of 
making a round of nine teas in one afternoon. 
Personal knowledge is a great incentive to con- 
versation; and perhaps the experience of one 
lady on this subject would be very instructive. 
If she added the history of the pneumonia she 
took whilst trying to encompass New York of a 
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Saturday afternoon, it might not, however, 
amusing, but it would serve as a warning. "When 
people are in a position to refer to what and 
whom they have seen, and can describe them well, 
they are of all others most entertaining; if they 
talk of what they have done or what they are 
going to do, they are not quite so sure of their 
ground—they are apt to get egotistical, and that 
is a deadly enemy to all attempts at being amus- 


, be so 


ing. Very few talkers seem to be able, unless 
they are in a crowded room, or in a room where 


music is going on, to make conversational use of 
the current events of daily life; yet it would be a 
very valuable aid to education if persons were 
taught how to handle these interesting subjects 
with facility and ease, devoid of effort or strain 
of any kind. 

Most fashionable ball-givers are beginning to 
perceive the danger of crowding four or five hun- 
dred people into rooms not properly ventilated, 
and have discovered that if they suffocate their 
dear circle, the dear circle will leave them. The 
honor of being invited to a great house is totally 
disproportionate to the discomfort entailed upon 
the guests, and experienced entertainers give two 
or three dances in the winter to avoid crowded 
rooms, 

The only permissible crowd is at a wedding; 
here, if a general invitation is given out, the mo- 
ther of a popular bride would seem to have no 
alternative left to her, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FASHIONABLE CORSAGES. 


YORSAGES with full fronts are in great favor 

_/ for dresses of various materials, from heavy 
silks to the thinnest gauzes. The amateur dress- 
maker will find that this fulness is easily added, 
and that it will improve the simplest bodice. For 
p'ain muslins, ginghams, and other cotton fab- 
vies, and also for dinner silks, it is only necessa- 
ry to add two or three inches of greater breadth 
to the edges of the fronts, gathering this fulness 
at the throat and at the waist line. In wash 
dresses made in this way the darts are not taken 
the outside, but merely in the lining; in 
however, the darts are sewed in both. To 
make a preity V-shaped opening in a dress high 
on the shoulders the straight edges of the 


up on 


silks, 


fronts 
of the dress goods are carried back to the shoul- 
der seams, and the fulness is gathered along these 
seams. Pretty lapped corsages lave t 
carried still further back on the 
and a fabric of contrasting color (such 


ie fulness 
shoulder seams, 
as surah, 
or tulle, or Brussels net), partly fills in the point- 
ed throat, passing around the neck, and being 
carried in folds down the front, lapping to the 
left side at the waist line, and finished there 
with a rosette or flowing bow of ribbon. For 
instance, a dress of Suéde-colored Bengaline has 
pale blue China crape folds in the neck ; and an- 
other of gray veiling striped with poppy red has 
bright red surah folds, with inside folds of red 
tulle next the open throat. 

Double-breasted corsages are becoming to long, 
slender figures, as they have the effect of mak- 
ing them appear shorter in the waist. Irregular 
arrangements are preferred for: double-breasted 
bodices, such as lapping the right side nearly to 
the left armhole, then turning over the top to 
form a triangular revers, and sloping the space 
below back to the middle at the waist line, An- 
other fancy has the doubled part ouly below the 
darts, while the upper part has a gathered plas- 
tron of silk or lace, edged by a collar of moiré 
or of velvet, which also crosses with the lower 
part to the left side, where it is buttoned. For 
waists that are too short, braces or bretelles of 
ribbon are used to give an appearance of greater 
length. Two-inch ribbons are folded narrowly 
at the point of the front just beside the buttons, 
and are gradually widened until they reach to the 
collar, or else to the shoulder seams next the col- 
lar, when they again pass down the back, forming 
a point at the waist line. Narrow long vests and 
slender revers are also becoming to those with 
short waists, Diamond-shaped revers rolled over 
next a narrow vest are in great favor at present ; 
each revers represents half an elongated diamond, 
and may be made of velvet, while the vest is of 
moiré, or the vest may be covered with gilt bead- 
ing or galloon, or with lace, and the revers be 
made of moiré. 

For trying on a waist lining it is well to mere- 
ly pin the seams together, and to put on the 
bodice with the seams on the outside, so they 
can be enlarged or tightened easily. The fronts 
must be fastened by having the pins very close 
together to keep them perfectly even. Darts, or 
breast seams, are now taken very deep at the 
waist line, giving a bias effect on the sides, and 
are carried up very high, pushing up the flesh, 
and making the figure look slender—a fashion 
the Bazar chronicles but does not commend, as 
it is neither graceful nor comfortable. When 
pinning the seams of the waist the amateur 
should always begin at the upper end of the 
seam, as at the armholes for the side seams, and 
at the neck for the shoulder seams. When sew- 
ing together two pieces, one of which is straight 
and the other bias, always keep the bias side on 
top, to ease it gradually into the straight side. 
Sew waist seams if possible by machine, as hand- 
sewing is not always firm and even, Press open 
all the seams of the waist except those curved 
seams joining the side forms to the middle forms 
of the back. The edges may either be overcast 
or bound with narrow ribbon. Whalebones neat- 
ly covered are now bought ready for use, and 
short strips of these bones are sometimes placed 
diagonally on the sides of the bodice to make it 
sit smoothly. 





SPRING BONNETS. 
The first importations of spring millinery show 
small bonnets longer in front than any worn late- 





lv, but with crowns precisely like those of last sea- 
son. In some of these small bonnets the fronts 
project far enough to be positive pokes; others 
have a flaring brim that will require trimming 
inside, while the becoming coronets are added to 
close princesse shapes, Colored straws are shown 
of various kinds, from the plain Milan to faney 
braids of narrow rows like fine straw gimp, while 
others are in open lace-like designs to be made 
up over colored net frames, and show the color 
well through them. Chips of admirable light- 
ness are also revived in all the new colors, and 
the thin Neapolitan braids are made up in plain 
rows, and also in lace patterns of flowers and 
web-like designs. 

Colored tulle and Brussels net bonnets, trimmed 
with beads, with gilt, and with large aigrettes, are 
prepared for the demi-season, and are worn dur- 
ing the winter as dress bonnets. The frames of 
colored tulle come in all the stylish shapes, drawn 
on wires, and on these the more substantial net 
is elaborately shirred in tucks and on cords in 
alternate clusters, forming stripes that extend 
outward from the centre of the crown to the 
brim. Pretty models from Paris are of the new 
very light apple green net, trimmed with black 
lace and green aigrettes, or of scarlet net with 
a jet coronet, red aigrettes, and black watered 
ribbon strings; or of Suéde-colored net, with the 
new ombré ribbons shaded from Suéde to mar- 
ron brown and glacé with green or with red. 


LOWER TRIMMINGS. 


All trimmings are lowered on the new bon- 
nets, though they are by no means flat. A great 
difference will, however, be found between the 
high-towering pointed bows of last year and the 
soft wide loops now put on to give a broader 
effect. These ribbon loops begin near the edge 
of the brim, but often low on the sides of the 
front, and sometimes they half cover the crown, 
without adding much to its height. Very thick 
aigrettes will and these are as 
high as ever, but are too fine and light to be ob- 
jectionable. 


be used again, 


OMBRE AND GLACE RIBBONS, 


Ombré or shaded effects, showing all the tones 
of one color from the palest to the darkest, are 
the new features in ribbons, and these shaded 
ribbons are sometimes also made glacé, or 
changeable, by having a contrasting color woven 
in them, Striped ribbons are very effective in 
these new shadings, ten or eleven half-inch 
stripes, showing all the different tones of a color, 
are in a wide ribbon, or else two watered glacé 
stripes are introduced in an ombré ribbon, or 
there may be a single pencilled stripe of bleek 
hearest one edge separ ating an ombré stripe of 
rose-color from a wider stripe of green or ot 
cream and brown shading. The variety in de- 
sign is far greater than at any previous season, 
Straight edges, satin finished or corded, are more 
stylish than looped and feather edges. Gros- 
grain ribbons and some taffetas are preferred to 
all others. Moiré ribbons will still be used, but 
the ribbons with their entire surface watered are 
not so fashionable as those with watered stripes 
in an ombré ground, which may also be glacé. 
Wider ribbons will be used in the spring, ran- 
ging from three to six inches in width; those five 
or six inches wide being most stylish for mak- 
ing large soft loops that almost cover the crown, 
The French imprimé or printed ribbons are in 
pretty jardiniére designs of flowers strewn over 
very light grounds of Suéde, salmon, cream, and 
flesh tints that throw their gay blossoms into 
bright contrast. These come in narrow trim- 
ming widths and in enormous breadths for 
sashes. 

NEW COLORS. 

Green promises to be the fashionable as well 
as the appropriate color for early spring wear. 
Bright pomme or apple green is the caprice at 
present with French women, and is shown here 
in velvets, nets, flowers, and other rich goods for 
trimming, but is not effective in simple materials. 
Pale Nile green and the grayish-green réséda or 
mignonette are stylish shades, also the light yel- 
lowish ¢il/ew! or linden green, and clear dark ce- 
dar, myrtle, and ivy-leaf tints; hunter’s green is 
a bright hue, and the moss and olive shades are 
all repeated. Of copper colors we have already 
spoken, and to these are added Indian and Siam 
red shades, while the bright coquelicot and scar- 
let are used as shadings for all colors. Brown 
shades are always worn in the intermediate sea- 
sons, and now reappear as tabac, Suéde, beige, 
castor, and many drab tints with more gray than 
the yellow or doré browns. The new gray shade 
is souris, or mouse-color, while steel and silver 
grays continue in favor. Gobelin blues are im- 
ported again, but the tendency is toward clear 
blue shades without mixtures of other tints. Black 
promises to remain popular as a trimming for 
bright colors, such as green, scarlet, and Suéde, 
where it is used in laces, beads, ribbons, and fea- 
thers. Heliotrope is decidedly passé, and its 
charming kindred shades of violet, lavender, etc., 
are injured by its loss of favor. 


EMBROIDERIES, VELVETS, ETC. 


Embroideries in which a great deal of gilt and 
silver are used will be employed for trimmings, 
or for the crown, or for covering the brims of 
bonnets. Velvets are ombré in distinet stripes, 
or else the shading is gradual across the entire 
breadth. Watered ombré silks are being used 
by modistes for parts of dresses and for bonnets 
to match them. Gilt is still the special fancy of 
Parisiennes, and is brought out here in laces, in 
beads, in aigrettes, embroideries, passementeries, 
and in ornaments of various kinds, such as clasps, 
brooches, and long pins for thrusting through the 
hat trimmings. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


Ostrich feather tips, ombré and also mottled, 





will be revived for the demi-season bonnets, and 
will be worn all summer on round hats. They 
come in bunches of three, and sometimes two of 
these clusters are put on a single hat, nodding 
forward in front of the crown. Quills have had 
their brief day of favor, but a few are imported, 
as well as half-stripped peacocks’ feathers, barb- 
ed with a silvered arrow-head. Flowers are 
bunched with a single Jong thorny stem, or with 
bunches of green stems tied together. Small 
slender posies, trailing branches and vines, are 
also made of one kind of flower in all its colors, 
as chrysanthemums of every hue, or else flowers 
of different kinds are loosely tied together. A 
single large Maréchal Niel rose has one or two 
buds with a long stem; a stalk of gold wheat is 
tied up in green lily leaves; a wild strawberry 
cluster, with its white blossoms, appears to have 
been plucked up by the roots; miniature convol- 
vuli make beautifully colored wreaths for round 
hats, and there are ivy vines for the same pur- 
pose, while yellow or pink roses without foliage 
are placed around hat crowns, and clamber close- 
lv up the front on one side. Clusters of leaves 
give the green shadings that are to be used on 
hats of any color, and are especiaily pretty in 
ivy and in small ferns. 


ROUND HATS. 


Round hats will be exceedingly fashionable for 
young ladies, and are imported in two distinet 
styles, those for city streets having high tapering 
crowns with close narrow brims, while more pic- 
turesque hats for summer wear in the country 
have low crowns with wide projecting brim in 
front. The Tosca is the favorite French hat 
with low crown, and is trimmed with six or eight 
nodding ostrich tips, while the English walking 
hat will be chosen to match street dresses for 
the spring, for city walks, shopping, travelling, 
etc. These close shapes are now worn in felt 
and in cloths of such light weight that they can 
be worn throughout the demi-season, and at 
mountain and sea-side summer resorts, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arxotp, Constasie, & Co.; James McCreery 
& Co.; Lorp & TayLor; ArrkEN, Son, & Co. ; 
Worrnineton, Situ, & Co.; and Madame Louise 
ET Cir. 








PERSONAT.. 


Mrs. CLEVELAND is making a strong and per- 
sonal effort to establish a ward for contagious 
diseases in connection with the Child’s Hospital 
in Washington. There is no place in that city 
where a child suffering from diphtheria, scarlet- 
tever, or other contagious disease can be taken; 
but now that the President’s wife is doing all 
she can to secure the establishment of such a 
place, it will no doubt soon be an accomplished 
fact. 

—Mrs. Jutta C. R. Dorr, the poet, has just 
lost a brother, CHARLES RIPLE Y, by shipwreck 
Itis a strange and sad coincidence that Mrs. 
Doxk lost a sister in the same way not many 
years ago. Mr. RIPLey was a great traveller, 
and could never make himself happy in any one 
place for a great length oftime. He had leisure 
and means, and was therefore able to gratify his 
tuste. He was as familiar with Asia and Africa 
as with his own country, and he has left volumes 
of manuscript giving accounts of his adventures, 
and an endless number of photographs of unusu- 
al scenes, for he always carried his camera with 
him. 

—Some years ago Mrs. Vincenzo Borra, of 
New York, who is well known to many people as 
Anne Lynch, the poet, gave the French Academy 
asum of money, the interest of which amounted 
to 5000 frances, and this was to be offered as a 
prize every year for the best book on the condi- 
tion of women, The subject apparently did not 
excite the interest or the emulation of the forty 
Immortals, for the prize was never won. ‘They 
now announce that the Botta prize will here- 
after be awarded for the best works on purely 
literary subjects. If this is not “ misappropri- 
ating fands” with a vengeance, what is? 

—The Englesbian Orchestra, composed of 
twenty-five young ladies, and led by Miss Kate 
E. Norcross, of Massachusetts, lias given its 
first public concert this winter, and is now open 
to engagements. Tie New York Lady Orches- 
tra, formed by Miss Hewsrt, daughter of the 
Mayor, and led by Herr R. ScuMetz, will be 
heard in public twice this season, when it will 
play at the Lyceum Theatre for sweet charity’s 

sake, Miss Hewitt’s orchestra is not, however, 
open to engagements. 

—wW. Honapay, naturalist and explorer, 
says that while at school he hated mathematics 
and mathematicians, and loved books of travel 
and adventure. AUDUBON, LIVINGSTONE, and 
Du CHAILLU decided his career, and SMILEs’s 
Self-Help settled his methods of work. 

—CHARLES STEWART PARNELL stunds six feet 
high in his stockings, and is as straight as his ma- 
ternal grandfather, the fumous Admiral CHARLES 
STewart—* Old Ironsides.”’ He is in his forty- 
second year, and, according to his latest inter- 
viewer, is in the full enjoyment of good health. 
He weurs a full beard, parted in the middle, and 
aheavy mustache. Mr. PaRNELL’s home in Ire- 
land has been in the family long enough to be 
stamped with its character, and is a very com- 
fortable and attractive place. Mrs. PARNELL, 
the mother, who was a Miss DELIA STEWART, 
of Bordentown, New Jersey, has left her home 
on the banks of the Delaware, and is now visit- 
ing her son. 

—Mr. STaNnTON, the director of the Metro- 
politan Opera-louse, is a young man with a tall 
and graceful figure, clean-cut features, and well- 
trimmed beard. He is always handsomely dress- 
ed, and is conspicuous for the affability of his 
manner. Mr. STanToN does not pretend to any 
technical knowledge of music, but he has good 
taste and the knowledge that comes from con- 
stantly hearing the best. His particular forte is 
diplomacy, and if he was not in his —— po- 
sition, he ought to be a Secretary of Legation. 

—The Duke of Newcastle, now visiting this 
country, is the youngest man in England who 
weurs the ducal coronet. He is only twenty- 
three years old, and is small and delicate-look- 
ing. He cares more for books and antiquities 
than he does for the turf. The latter was the 
favorite pastime of the late duke. It was he 








who gave Ciara Louise Keiioee the hand- 
some brooch she wears, with the portrait of a 
horse in it set in diamonds and amethysts. 
Miss KELLOGG and her mother were with the 
ducal party at Ascot once, and the former named 
a certain horse that she thought would win. 
Being a thorough racing man, the duke took 
any hint for luck. He bet on the horse, and 
won $30,000. Afterward he had the portrait of 
the winner set as a brooch, and presented it to 
the prima donna. 

—Miss Frances WILLARD proposes that the 
house in which the poet WaITTIER was born, 
at Haverhill, be purchased from the people who 
now own it, who are not of his family, and be 
held as a point of interest for literary pilgrims 





to visit. Mr. WHITTIER is pleased by the sug 
gestion, and will give $100 toward the pur- 
chase. 

—Mrs. JANE Harpisson, of Pinckneyville, Il- 
linois, is the widow of a Revolutionary soldier, 


wd draws a pension as such. She was born in 
1800, ana when she was sixteen years old m urrie a 
JAMES HARBISSON, then sixty-four years of 
who had fought 
He was then the 


age 
under General WASHINGTON. 
father of twelve children, and 
had been the husband of two wives. His third 
wife had seven, so that he was father of nineteen 
in all. He died in 1831, and his widow never 
married. ‘Granny’? HARBISsON smokes plug- 
tobacco in a pipe, and says she has done so since 
she was a child, a not believe that it 
shortens life, though it may not sweeten the 
breath. : 

—In answer to the request signed by five hun- 
dred Harvard students asking him to deliver a 
few lectures before them during the academic 
year, Mr. LOWELL replies that it is very hard to 
say no tosuch an appeal. He does so, however, 
but very gracefully, on the plea of old age and 
pressing duties. ‘It is high time I should be 
putting my house in order,” says Mr. Lowe v. 
Perhaps so, but he is the only person who would 
think of calling JAMES Russe_i LowELt an old 
man. It is frequently said that no mutter how 
young the men are in a room with him, Mr. 
LowE Lu is alw: ays five years younger , and cer- 
tainly in activity of mind and enthusis 18m of dis- 
position he does not seem to be “on the edge 
of his seventieth year.” 

—C€. V. Van Doornem, of Chicago, has hit 
upon a plan for keeping the streets of that city 
perfectly clean even in the worst weather. He 
proposes to give food and lodging to men out 
of work, in return for which they are to do a 
certain amount of street cleaning. <A omeall sum 
of money will be paid besides. The people whose 
sidewalks are benetited by this cleaning will pay 
from five to twenty-tive cents per week. Oh, for 
a Mr. Van Doornem in New York! 

—Dr. Sewarp Wess, who married one of W. 
H. VANDERBILT'S daughters, has just bought 1800 
acres Of land in Vermont, where he intends to 
have one of the finest stock farms in the coun- 
try. He will make blooded stock his specialty. 
Two hundred and fifty men are now employed 
upon the place in making improvements. One 
hundred and fifty horses and 100 head of Jersey 
peat besides some Southdown sheep, are al- 

eady on the place. 

—P. T. BaRNUM denies the story that he is 
worth $10,000,000, though he confesses to being 
** pretty rich,” and he has three, not forty-seven, 
heirs. The $10,000,000 report has brought him 
bushels of begying letters, and his tax for real 
estate in Bridgeport has been raised $50,000 in 
consequence of the story. 

—His Holiness the Pope is an early riser and 


does 


a light eater. He is up and at mass at five 
o'clock, His body-servant prepares a cup of 
black coffee for him when he arises, ana he tastes 


nothing else until ten, when he eats his break- 


fast, which always cousists of two poached eyys, 
the breast of a fowl, some fruit, and a glass of 
white wine; at five o’clock he eats again. This, 


his last meal, is composed of sonp, one kind ot 
meat, one vegetable, fruit, and a glass of wine. 
He walks for an hour a day when possible, and 
retires at ten o’clock. 

—Mr. J. RoosEveLtT Roosevent, who has been 
appointed Secretary of Legation at Vienna, is 
about forty years old, and a member of the ves- 
try of Trinity Church, New York. Hei 


is alsoa 
member of several ¢ lubs, including the Coach- 
ing Club, and is considered a good whip. Mr. 


ROOSEVELT ROOSEVEL'’s wife is the daughter of 
WitiiaM B, Astor. 

—The Rev. Ropert CoLiyer was twenty-sev- 
en years old when he came to this country. He 
brought his bride over with him in the steerage, 
and it was his intention rather to follow his 
trade of blacksmith than to enter the ministry. 
For nine years he worked at the anvil in Penn- 


sylvania; then he became a “local”? Methodist 
preacher, but later he changed his views, and 
became a Unitarian, and went to Chicago, where 


he soon made a reputation, and was then called 
to the Church of the Messiah in New York. 

—Mr. GeorGe W. CuiLps went on to Wash- 
ington a few days ago to stand godfather to the 
infant of Joun R. McLean, editor of the Cincin 
nati Inquirer. Mr. C HILDS presented his god- 
child with a silver bowl. Another silver bowl 
was presented by Mrs. GRANT, and bore the in- 
scription, “* From Mrs, JULIA DENT GRANT, wid- 
ow of General and President U. 8. Grant.” 

—The death of Miss Mary Parsons Hankey, 
of Staten Island, is particularly sad, as she had 
just entered upon what promised to be a brill- 
jant career. Miss HANKEY, who was just twen- 
ty-four years of age, was the first woman to 
graduate from Coluinbia College. She took her 
degree of Bachelor of Arts last summer. Her 
course of languages at Columbia included Latin, 
Greek, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. She was a good musician, clever 
draughtswoman, and withal a practical house 
keeper. At the time of her death she was teach- 
ing in Mrs. Sytvanus Reevp’s school in New 
York, where Miss Rose CLEVELAND is an 
structor, 

—Mrs. D. G. Croxy, better known as “ Jennie 
June,’’ is one of the few women who have had 
a thorough journalistic training. She began het 
career by writing for the newspapers, and she 
has worked in every department of a news papet 
office except the composing-room. She is a 
very hard worker, but she has won the reward 
that does not always follow hard work—good 
pay. Mrs. Cro.ty was one of the founders of 
Sorosis, and was its president from the first un- 
til within two years, when she handed in her 
resignation, much to the regret of the several 
hundred members of that society. She is now 
editor and proprietor of the long-known Godey’s 
Lady's Book. 
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Fig. 2.—Workinc Parrern ror Steps, Fic. 1.—Cross Sritcu 


EmBROIDERY.—[Key to Symbols: 


© Light Green; ® Yellow; ' Ground. 





Fig. 1.—Liprary Sreps.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Covered Basket 
Ottoman. 

Tne side of this bas- 
ket ottoman is covered 
with cashmere of some 
dark color, which is ar- 
ranged in puffs, with 
the puffs divided by 
bands of felt which are 
embroidered with fancy 
stitches in colored crew- 
els. A crochet edging 
worked with double 
zephyr wool finishes the 
upper and lower edges. 
The lid of the basket is 
thinly cushioned, and 
covered with puffed 
cashmere to correspond 
with the side. Over the 
cashmere is a_ star- 
shaped cover of felt, in 
which the divisions are 
embroidered, edged 
with a contrasting band, 
and finished with a clus- 
ter of ball tassels at the 
points. 


Library Steps. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

THesk steps are cov- 
ered with dark mahog- 
any-colored furniture 
plush, and finished with 
a narrow gimp at the 
They are six- 
teen inches wide and 
fifteen high. An em- 
broidered band nine 
inches wide is over the 
plush along the middle. 
Te ground is terra- 
cloth, the em- 
broidery consisting of 
a geometrical design 
worked in coarse cross 


edges 


cotta 


stitch with tapestry 
wool. A working pat- 


tern is given in Fig. 2. 
A piece of coarse undi- 
vided canvas is basted 
over the cloth ground to 
serve as a guide to the 
stitches, which are 
worked over a square of 
three or four or more 
threads, according to 
the size of the canvas, 
The canvas is drawn 
away when the work is 
finished. The narrow 
border at one edge of 
Fig. 2 is repeated on 
the other side, as can 
be seen in Fig. 1. 





The Story of a 
Room. 

T was not too large 
for its purpose— 
which was a combina- 
tion of bed and sitting 
room—but there was 
something unsightly 
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Fig. 1.—Demi-szason Cioak. 


plement, No. L., Figs. 1-7. 


Front.—{ For Bac':, see Page 117.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


® Blue; © Red; @ Dark Green; 


Fig. 2.—Saitor Frock ror Girt 


For pattern and description see Sup- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Wa kine Coat ror Cuitp From 1 to 2 Years 
oLp.—Crocnet- W ork. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
IL., Figs. 16-20. 


about it on first acquaintance. The walls were crack- 
ed here and there, and the windows were irregular. 
Not a picturesque irregularity, but, five in number, they 





rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 10 ro 12 Years op. 


plement, No. VIIL, Figs. 58-64. 
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Fig. 8.—Surr ror Boy rrom 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 8-15. 
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Fig. 4.—Brawwep Frock ror GirL 
From 6 To 8 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 5. 
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were of odd shapes and 
dimensions, the two on 
one side being tall and 
narrow, the remaining 
three coming into the 
eastern wall like un- 
even interruptions, with 
no particular merit of 
their own, if we except 
the fact that they let in 
the morning sunshine 
and looked out upon a 
side street in the town. 
But still it was the only 
room in the house or in 
the neighborhood to be 
had, and its occupants 
—two young people who 
had come to New York 
for purposes of study— 
had to put up with what- 
ever was inconvenient 
or ugly in its outlook 
and proportions. The 
rent, which was a de- 
cided consideration to 
the girls, was very low, 
the house healthy, and 
in a neighborhood fair- 
ly good, so, after hold- 
ing a council of two for 
a day, they decided upon 
accepting it with all its 
incongruities, and then 
held another solemn 
meeting to decide what 
could be done with it. 
The furniture consisted 
of a very common bed- 
room set—the kind 
which used to be, if it 
is not yet, called ‘ cot- 
tage”—some flimsy cur- 
tains, and a large, rather 
broken-down sofa. The 
carpet was threadbare, 
and of what Amy called 
a“ ghastly design,” reds 
and greens conflicting 
with each other in a 
pattern impossible to 
describe. Economy be- 
ing the first object of 
these young people, it 
will be that the 
utmost deliberation was 
needed in any invest- 
ments made for this un- 
inviting abode; but 
Amy’s eye and brains 
were quick, and Nora’s 
fingers were deft, so 
that between the two 
they felt certain some- 
thing might be accom- 
plished to make the 
place at least home-like. 

I need not go into all 
the details of their talk 
over ways and means to 
accomplish their end; 
how their quarter’s al- 
lowance was counted 
up, and every contingen- 
cy provided for before 
the two girls felt at lib. 
erty to lay aside a cer, 
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tain sum for “household decorations.” My part is to tell what 


two clever young people, putting wits and skill together, ac- 
complished. 

The first step was to seat themselves in the very centre of 
the room and carefully look about, discussing its absolute re- 
quirements, And this, I may observe, is a very practical way 
of arriving at leading points in any room about to be refur- 
nished or improved. 

“ The first thing to think of,” said Amy, “is our background,” 
whereupon both girls laughed, for the “ background” of this 
room was doleful enough. As I have said, the wall was crack- 
ed, but had been 
painted by the 
last occupant 
a dullish red. 
“Not bad,” as 
Amy, the artist 
of the two, re- 
marked. The 
next consider- 
ation was the 
floor. Obviously 
the carpet must 
comeup. There 
was no help for 
that. Then the 
floor might be 
stained, and per- 
haps — perhaps 
a few cheap 
rugs could be in- 
vested in. This 
was accomplish- 
ed with very lit- 
tle trouble, for 
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Comprnation Woon Costume.—Back. Fig. 3.—Ciora Costums.— Back. 


[For Front, see Page 124.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs, 21-33, 


[See Fig. 1.] 
Supplement. 
finished with a frill. Then against one of the 


most unsightly portions of the wall a drapery was 
hung in this fashion: Four breadths of calico 


























For diagram and description see 
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were stitched in two pieces together, and shirred at the top 
into a proper fulness, These were tacked up against the wall, 
one at each side of the dressing-table, leaving a space wide 
enough to admit a long glass. ‘Two more breadths in two 
pieces were reserved to drape the glass. Removing the stand 
ards from the bureau, the mirror was taken out, placed above 
the dressing-table, the single lengths of calico being then 
draped about it, one piece forming the top, where it was caught 
up artistically, and finished with a rosette. It was simple, 
effective, and charmingly pretty 

Amy wisely de- 
cided that, owing 
to the gayety of 
design in their 
draperv, the fur- 
nishing of the 
dressing - table 
must be very sim- 
ple ; so two cush- 
ions of dotted 
muslin, with a lit- 
tle frill of the 
same, were tack- 
ed together, two 
pasteboard = en- 
velop boxes, cov- 
ered with calico 
and frilled like 
the table, placed 
at each side for 
the respective 
brushes and 
combs, while 
small Japanese 
trays were laid 



























BeNnGALINE AND Lace Reception Tomette 
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staining a floor nowadays is 
not an expensive matter, 
and the girls decided, as 
400 as they could afford it, 
to put down a nice matting, 
on which their rugs would 
look very well, To buy 
1ew bedroom furniture was 
nut of the question; there- 
fore the next point to be 
considered was what could 
be done with the old. The 
bureau hada standard glass, 
und was of a well-worn yel- 
ow. The wash-stand, of 
the usual description, had a 
marble top. The chairs and 
table were in fairly good 
condition, but hopelessly in- 
irtistic in design. Having 
lecided to make two divi- 
sions, so to speak, of the 
room, the girls prepared to 
furnish the bedroom end 
first. Their design carefully 
sketched out, the pair set 
forth on a shopping expedi- 
tion, going first to a whole- 
sale store down-town, where 
they invested in a piece of 
cheap but very pretty calico, 
the pattern being almost 


like a Chinese sil Order- 
ing this sent home, but re- 
serving « good-sized saraple 


in which a pale yellow pre- 
dominated, they next visit- 
ed second-hand furniture 
stores, where at last an old- 
fashioned but undraped 
dressing-table was found, 
such as can easily be made 
by any carpenter, consfating 
as it does only of three legs 
and a semicircular top, In 
the same store, after much 
search, they dise.vered one 
of those delightful cid-fash- 
ioned desk- bureaus which 
many overlook in searches 
after the antique, but which 
are extremely useful, and 
“good,” as Amy said, in de- 
sign. This was purchased, 
the dealer promising to 
make it “look as good as 
new” for the price paid. 
Tempted as the girls were 
with various articles offered 
them, they wisely decided to 
take things very slowly— 
the only way, be it said, to 
accomplish artistic and eco- 
nomical results in furnish- 


in their calico sample, they 
bought ten yards of yellow 
cheese-cloth, ten of yellow 
cambric, and one of dotted 
muslin, Then began the 
furnishing of the bedroom 
end of their long room. The 
dressing-table was prettily 
draped in calico, a piece of 
unbleached muslin serving 


as a lining, and the edge 
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Fig. 1.—Ciora Cos:umz.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 2.—Piusn Wrap. 
For description see Supplement. 


ready for trifles—hair-pins 
and the like—and at one side 
a iittle standard mirror with 
bevelled frame and a rim of 
dark crimson plush, Tack- 
ed against the drapery at 
each side were small brack- 
ets, on which cologne bot- 
tles were placed. The bu. 
reau, with its flat surface, 
was next considered, and 
this was covered with a 
piece of dark green Canton 
flannel, edged with a yellow- 
ish-brown lace, which was 
purchased the second day. 
Above it, and against anoth- 
er bad part of the wall, a 
YH Far three-shelved bookcase was 
if A ‘ hung, an i on this were the 
ay) eres ‘4 00ks specially devoted to 

“ss private use—prayer-books, 
note-books, Amy’s journal, 
and Nora’s account - book— 
while various pretty trifles 
ind some family photographs 
in cheap frames adorned the 
upper two shelves, The 
wash-stand was neatly ar- 
ranged, and a yard and a 
half of the yellow cheese- 
cloth employed to make a 
ong shirred “splasher’” at the 
Hye back. Calico frilled at the 
edges made very pretty cur 
tains, while strips of the 
cheese-cloth were drawn 
across the lower panes. Two 
chairs, and the small table, 
on which a strip of dark 
green Canton flannel, edged 
with the same lace, was laid, 
finished the “ bedroom” fur- 
nishing, while from their 
store the girls spared two or 
three pictures for the wall, 
carefully chosen from illus- 
trated papers, and framed 
cheaply but prettily in 
cherry, 

The “sitting-room” end 
now required careful atten- 
tion. Three rugs were pur- 
chased at a sale, and to these 
a fourth of white hair was 
added. Then the wholesale 
store was visited. This time 
a calico with a_ grayish 
ground and an irregular red 
design, very like a fine cre- 
tonne,was chosen, and across 
the lower end of the room, 
from the wall to the door, it 
was draped, the centre being 
reserved for a cheap mirror 
set into the drape ry 80 skil- 
fully that its poor frame was 
entirely concealed, while the 
drapery was finished at tbe 
top with a bright-hued rib- 
—— bon. On either side pictures 
in black frames were hung— 
autotypes, portraits—which 
had the effect of etchings 
while a table, which Amy 
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considered her great achievement, stood below 
the mirror. Searching in the second-hand shops, 
an old-fashioned wash-stand had come to light. 
This was bought for a song, painted black, and 
covered with a pretty square cloth, and on it 
was placed one of those cheap dark red bowls 
to be purchased in any china store, and which, 
filled with peacock feathers, looked effective just 
below the mirror. A small téte-d-téte service at 
one side, and a brass teakettle on the other, 
gave the table a pleasantly suggestive air. Next, 
the sofa was covered in the calico, two pillows be- 
ing made for it. A long mantel-shelf was cover- 
ed in dark red felt, and what Nora called a “ lit- 
tle” carpenter was found, who ran a shelf above 
at a suitable distance, and made narrow shelves 
at either end, which Amy painted black. 

A lambrequin of red cheese-cloth and frills of 
the same on the shelves were | ‘ly effective, and 
beginning with old ginger jcrs full of peacock 


feathers, catkins, etc., and ending with photo- | 


graphs which had a general interest, the two 
ledges and the top of the book-shelves were soon 
decorated, while books filled in the vacant places, 
and two deep wicker chairs owned by the girls 
were drawn near to the grate fire below, in front 
of which the white hair rug reposed. The sofa 
was drawn against another “bad” part of the 
wall, where a plain shirred drapery of the calico 
made a good background, Japanese fans being 
tastefully disposed above, with two of the pictures 
from Harper's Christmas number of 1885 framed 
in oak. The “desk-bureau” had its place, ar- 
ranged sideways not far from the fireplace, and 
the girls found an old-fashioned cane-bottom arm- 
chair, which, with a cushion, looked very comfort- 
able in front of it, a common deal table, painted 
black and covered with a nice cloth, occupied the 
centre of the room, and a few more pictures “ fin- 
ished” the walls. The windows went for some time 
undraped except by the narrow “flaps” of yellow 
cheese-cloth, but the next quarter saw pretty 
Madras hangings. To divide their bedroom from 
their parlor, screens were made of clothes-horses, 
painted dark brown by Amy, on one side yellow 
cambric being stretched, and on the other loose 
curtains of yellow cheese-cloth hung by brass 


rings on a small ebonized pole, which the “ little” | 


carpenter also made. Two of these double-leaved 
screens effectually divided the room, and when 
the last touches were thought to be given, the 
girls locked about and added a few trifles; a 
small upright fire-sereen, the framework of which 
was made to order, and painted by Amy, and 
across which a piece of cretonne was stretched, 
tacked on by gilt-headed nails ; a spinning-wheel, 
which Nora declared was her “ treasure-trove” ; 
and a chair, which was a common kitchen chair 
cut down about two inches, painted dark brown, 
and finished with a little cushion, its back tied 
with a pretty bow. Then their accounts were 
looked into, and for the benefit of those who 
have read thus far I append the cost of this room 
at its start; but since then the girls have delighted 
in adding a variety of tasteful objects, such as 
their economy and good taste in the beginning 
have made possible and effective. 
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The Argonauts of North Liberty. * 


By BRET HARTE, 


Avrnor or “Tur Crvsapr or tur ‘ Exorrsror,’” 
“Tue Mittionarne or Roveu-anv-Reapy,” ero. 


CHAPTER VIL—{ Continued.) 


[Ophea his companion to a seat on the 
4 lounge just vacated, Blandford folded his 
arms and stood erect before him. 

“ Well,” he said, with quick business concise- 
moas, “ what do vou want?” 

Ezekiel was staggered out of his complacency. 

“Waal,” he stammered, “I only reckoned to 
ask the news, ez we are old friends, I—” 

“How much do you want?” repeated Bland- 
ford, impatiently. 

Ezekiel was mystified, yet expectant. “I can’t 
say ez I exakly understand—” he began. 

“ How—much—money—do—you—want,” con- 
tinued Blandford, with frigid accuracy, “to get 
up and get out of this place ?” 

“Waal, counsiderin’ ez I’m travellin’ here ez 
the only authorized agent of a first-class Frisco 
drug house,” said Ezekiel, with a mingling of 
mortification, pride, and hopefulness, “ unless 
you're travellin’ in the opposition business, I don’t 
see what’s that to you.” 

Blandford regarded him searchingly for an 
instant. ‘ Who sent you here ?” 

“Dilworth & Dusenberry, Battery Street, San 
Franciseo, Hev their card?” said Ezekiel, pro- 
ducing one from his waistcoat pocket. 

“ Corwin,” said Blandford, sternly, “ whatever 
your business is here, you'll find it will pay you 
better a sight to be frank with me and stop 
this Yankee shuffling. You say you have been 
with Demorest; what has he got to do with your 
business here ?” 

“ Nothin’,” said Ezekiel. “I reckon he was ez 
astonished to see me ez you are.” 

“And he didn’t send you here to seek me?” 
said Blandford, impatiently. 
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“Considerin’ he believes you a dead man, I 
reckon not.” 

Blandford gave a hard, constrained laugh. 
After a pause, still keeping his eyes fixed on 
Ezekiel, he said: 

“Then your recognition of me was acci- 
dental ?” 

“Waal, yes. And ez I never took much stock 
in the stories that you were washed off the War- 
nerboro Bridge, I ain’t much astonished at find- 
in’ you agin.” 

“What did you believe happened to me ?” said 
Blandford, less brusquely. 

Ezekiel noticed the softening; he felt his own 
turn coming. “I kalkilated you had reasons for 
goin’ off, leavin’ no address behind you,” he 
drawled. 

“ What reasons ?” asked Blandford, with a sud- 
den relapse to his former harshness. 

“Waal, Squire Blandford, sence you wanter 
know, I reckon your business wasn’t payin’, and 
there was a matter of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ye took with ye, that your creditors would 
hev liked to hev back.” 

“Who dare say that?” demanded Blandford, 
angrily, 

“Your wife that was—Mrs. Demorest ez is— 
told it to her mother,” returned Ezekiel, lazily. 

The blow struck deeper than even Ezekiel’s 
dry malice imagined. For an instant Blandford 
remained stupetied. In the five years’ retrospect 
of his resolution on that fatal night, whatever 
doubt of its wisdom might have obtruded itself 
upon him, he had never thought of this. He had 
been willing to believe that his wife had quietly 
forgotten him as well as her treachery to him; he 
had passively acquiesced in the results of that 
forgetfulness and his own silence; he had been 
conscious that his wound had healed sooner than 
he expected; but if this consciousness had enabled 
him to extend a certain passive forgiveness to his 
wife and Demorest, it was always with the con- 
viction that his mysterious effacement had left 
an inexplicable shadow upon them which their 
consciences alone could explain. But for this 
unjust, vulgar, and degrading interpretation of 
his own act of expiation he was totally unpre- 
pared, It completely crushed whatever senti- 
ment remained of that act in the horrible irony 
of finding himself put upon his defence before 
the world, without being able now to offer the 
real cause. The anguish of that night had gone 
forever; but the ridiculous interpretation of it 
had survived, and would survive it. In the eyes 
of the man before him he was an absconding, 
petty defaulter, whom he had just detected ! 

His mind was quickly made up. In that in- 
stant he had resolved upon a step as fateful as his 
former one, and a fitting climax to its results. 
For five years he had clearly misunderstood his 
attitude toward his treacherous wife and perjured 
friend. Thanks to this practical, selfish machine 
before him, he knew it now. 

“Look here, Corwin,” he said, turning upon 
Ezekiel a colorless face, but a steady, werciless 
eye. “1 can guess, without your telling me, what 
lies may be circulated about me by the man and 
woman who know that I have only to declare my- 
self alive to convict them of infamy—perhaps even 
of criminality before the law. You are not my 
friend, or you would not have believed them; if 
you are theirs, you have two courses open to you 
now. Keep this meeting to yourself, and trust to 
my mercy to keep it a secret also, or tell Mrs. 
Demorest that you have seen Mr. Johnson, who is 
not afraid to come forward at any moment and 
proclaim that he is Edward Blandford, her only 
lawful husband. Choose which course you like— 
it is nothing more to me.” 

“Waal, I reckon that as far as I know Mrs. 
Demorest,” said Ezekiel, dryly, “ it don’t make the 
least difference to her either, but if you want to 
know my opinion o’ this matter, it is that neither 
you nor Demorest exactly understand that woman. 
I’ve known Joan Salisbury since she was so high, 
but if ye expected me to tell you wot she was 
goin’ to do next, I'd be able to tell ye where the 
next flash o’ lightnin’ would strike. It’s wot you 
don’t expect of Joan Salisbury that she does. 
And the best proof of it is that she filed papers 
for a divorce agin you in Chieago, and got it by 
default a few weeks afore she married Demorest 
—and you don’t know it.” 

Blandford recoiled. “Impossible!” he said, 
but his voice too plainly showed how clearly its 
possibility struck him now. 

“It’s so; but it was kept secret by Deacon 
Salisbury. I overheard it. Waal, that’s a proof 
that you don’t understand Joan, I reckon, And 
considerin’ that Demorest himself don’t know it, 
ez I found out only the other day in talking to 
him, I kalkilate I’m safe in sayin’ that you're 
neither 0’ you quite up to Deacon Salisbury’s 
darter in nat’ral cuteness. I don’t like to obtrude 
my opinion, Squire Blandford, ez we’re old friends, 
but I do say, that wot with Demorest’s prematoo- 
riness and yer own hangfiredness, it’s a good thing 
that you two worldly men hev got Joan Salisbury 
to stand up for North Liberty and keep it from 
being scandalized by the ungodly. Ef it hadn’t 
been for her smartness, whar’d ye both be landed 
now? There’s a heap in Christian bringin’ up, 
and a power in grace, Squire Blandford.” 

His hard, dry face was for an instant trans- 
figured by a grim fealty and the dull glow of some 
sectarian clannishness. Or was it possible that 
this woman’s personality had in some mysterious 
way disturbed his rooted selfishness ? 

Blandford, -who had walked to the window 
during his speech, suddenly turned round to him 
and held out his hand. “Let by-gones be by- 
gones, Corwin, whether we ever meet again or 
not. Yet if I can do anything for you for the sake 
of old times, I am ready to do it. I have some 
power here and in San Francisco,” he continued, 
with a slight touch of pride, “ that isn’t dependent 
upon the mere name I may travel under. I have 
& purpose in coming here.” 


“I kuow it,” said Ezekiel, dryly. “I heard it 





all from your two friends. You’re huntin’ some 
man that did you an injury.” 

“Tm hunting down a dog who, suspecting I 

had some secret in emigrating here, tried to black- 
mail and ruin me,” said Blandford, with a sudden 
expression of hatred that seemed inconsistent 
with anything that Ezekiel had ever known of 
his old master’s character—‘a scoundrel who 
tried to break up my new life, as another had 
broken up the old.” He stopped and recovered 
himself with a short laugh. “ Well, Ezekiel, I 
don’t know as his opinion of me was any worse 
than yours, or hers. And until I catch him, to 
clear my name again, I let the other slanderers 
eo,” 
“Waal, I reckon you might lay hands on that 
devil yet, and not far away either. I was up at 
Demorest’s to-day, and I heard Joan and a skittish 
sort o’ Mexican young lady talkin’ about some 
tramp that had frightened her. And Miss Pico 
said—” 

“What! Whom did you say?” demanded 
Blandford, with a violent start. 

“Waal, I reckon I heerd the first name too— 
Rosita.” 

A quick flush crossed Blandford’s face, and left 
it glowing like a boy’s. 

“Ts she there?” 

“Waal, I reckon she’s visitin’ Joan,” said 
Ezekiel, narrowly attentive of Blandford’s strange 
excitement; “ but wot of it ?” 

But Blandford had utterly forgotten Ezekiel’s 
presence. He had remained speechless and 
flushed. And then, as if suddenly dazzled by an 
inspiration, he abruptly dashed from the room. 
Ezekiel heard him call to his passive host with a 
Spanish oath, but before he could follow, they 
had both hurriedly left the house. 

Ezekiel glanced around him, and contempla- 
tively ran his fingers through his beard. “ It ain’t 
Joan Salisbury nor Dick Demorest ez giv him that 
start! Humph! Waal—I wanter know!” 


_ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. Demorkst was so fascinated by the com- 
pany of Dofia Rosita Pico and her romantic mem- 
ories that she prevailed upon that heart-broken 
but scarcely attenuated young lady to prolong her 
visit beyond the fortnight she had allotted to com- 
munion with the past. For a day or two following 
her singular experience in the garden, Mrs. Demo- 
rest plied her with questions regarding the appa- 
rition she had seen, and finally extorted from her 
the admission that she could not positively swear 
to its being the real Johnson, or even a perfectly 
consistent shade of that faithless man. When 
Joan pointed out to her that such masculine 
perfections as curling raven locks, long silken 
mustachios, and dark eyes were attributes by no 
means exclusive to her lover, but were occasionally 


| seen among other less-favored and even equally 
| dangerous Americans, Dojia Rosita assented with 





less objection than Joan anticipated. “ Besides, 
dear,” said Joan, eying her with feline watchful- 
ness, “it is four years since you’ve seen him, 
and surely the man has either shaved since, or 
else he took a ridiculous vow never to do it, 
and then he would be more fully bearded.” 

But Dojia Rosita only shook her pretty head. 
“Ah, but he have an air—a something I know 
not what you call—so.” She threw her shawl 
over her left shoulder, and as far as a pair of soft 
blue eyes and comfortably pacific features would 
admit, endeavored to convey an idea of wicked 
and gloomy abstraction. 

“You child,” said Joan, “that’s nothing: they 
all of them do that. Why, there was a stranger 
at the Oriental Hotel whom I met twice when I 
was there—just as mysterious, romantic, and 
wicked-looking. And in fact they hinted terrible 
things about him. Well, so much so that Mr. 
Demorest was quite foolish about my being bare- 
ly civil to him—you understand—and—” She 
stopped suddenly, with a heightened color under 
the tire of Rosita’s laughing eyes. 

“ Ah—so—Doiia Discretion! Tell to me all. 
Did our hoosband eat him ?” 

Joan’s features suddenly tightened to their old 
Puritan rigidity. “ Mr. Demorest has reasons— 
abundant reasons—to thoroughly understand and 
trust me,” she replied, in an austere voice. 

Rosita looked at her a moment in mystification, 
and then shrugged her shoulders. The conversa- 
tion dropped. Nevertheless, it is worthy of being 
recorded that from that moment the usual fa- 
mniliar allusions, playful and serious, to Rosita’s 
mysterious visitor began to diminish in frequency, 
and finally ceased. Even the news brought by 
Demorest of some vague rumor in the pueblo 
that an intended attack on the stage-coach had 
been frustrated by the authorities, and that the 
vicinity had been haunted by ineognitos of both 
parties, failed to revive the discussion. 

Meantime the slight excitement that had stirred 
the sluggish life of the pueblo of San Buenaven- 
tura had subsided. The posada of Sefior Mateo 
had lost its feverish and perplexing dual life; the 
alley behind it no longer was congested by loun- 
ging cigarette smokers ; the compartment looking 
upon the silent patio was unoccupied, and its 
chairs and tables were empty. The two deputy- 
sheriffs, of whom Sefior Mateo presumably knew 
very little, had fled; and the mysterious Sefior 
Johnson, of whom he—still presumably—knew 
still less, had also disappeared. For Sefior Mateo’s 
knowledge of what transpired in and about his 
posada, and of the character and purposes of those 
who frequented it, was tinctured by grave and 
philosophical doubts. This courteous and dig- 
nified scepticism generally took the formula of 
quien sabe to all frivolous and mundane inquiry. 
He would affirm with strict verity that his ome- 
lets were unapproachable, his beds miraculous, 
his aguardiente supreme, his house was even as 
your own. Beyond these were questions with 


which the simple finite and always discreet human 
intellect declined to grapple. 
The disturbing effect of a Sefior Corwin upon 





a mind thus gravely constituted may be easily 
imagined. Besides Ezekiel’s inordinate capacity 
for useless or indiscreet information, it was unde- 
niable that his patent medicines had effected a 
certain peaceful revolutionary movement in San 
Buenaventura, A simple and superstitious com- 
munity that had steadily resisted the practical do- 
mestic and agricultural American improvements 
succumbed to the occult healing influences of the 
Panacea and Jones’s Bitters. The virtues of a 
mysterious balsam, more or less illuminated with 
a colored mythological label, deeply impressed 
them; and the exhibition of a circular whereon a 
celestial visitant was represented as descending 
with a gross of Rogers’s pills to a suffering but 
admiring multitude, touched their religious sym- 
pathies to such an extent that the good Padre 
José was obliged to warn them from the pulpit of 
the diabolical character of these heresies of heal- 
ing—with the natural result of yet more dan- 
gerously advertising Ezekiel. There were those, 
too, who spoke under their breath of the miracu- 
lous efficacy of these nostrums. Had pot Don 
Victor Arguello, whose respectable digestion, ex- 
hausted by continuous pepper and garlic, failed 
him suddenly, received an unexpected and plea- 
surable stimulus from the New England rum 
which was the basis of the Jones Bitters? Had not 
the baker, tremulous from excessive aguardiente, 
been soothed and sustained by the invisible mor- 
phia judiciously hidden in Blogg’s Nerve Tonic ? 
Nor had the wily Ezekiel forgotten the weaker 
sex in their maiden and maternal requirements. 
Unguents that made silken their black but some- 
what coarsely fibrous tresses openéd charming 
possibilities to the sefioritas; while soothing 
syrups lent a peaceful repose to many a distract- 
ed mother’s household, The success of Ezekiel 
was so marked as to justify his return at the end 
of three weeks with a fresh assortment and an 
undiminished audacity, 

It was on his second visit that the sceptical, 
non-committal policy of Sefior Mateo was sorely 
tried. Arriving at the posada one night, Ezekiel 
became aware that his host was engaged in some 
mysterious conference with a visitor who had 
entered through the ordinary public room. The 
view which the acute Ezekiel managed to get of 
the stranger, however, was productive of no fur- 
ther discovery than that he bore a faint and 
disreputable resemblance to Blandford, and was 
handsome after a conscious, reckless fashion, with 
an air of mingled bravado and conceit. But an 
hour later, as Corwin was taking the cooler air of 
the veranda before retiring to one of the mirac- 
ulous beds of the posada, he was amazed at seeing 
what was apparently Blandford himself emerge 
on horseback from the alley, and after a quick 
glance toward the veranda, canter rapidly up the 
street. Ezekiel’s first impression was to call to 
him, but the sudden recollection that he parted 
from his old master on confidential terms only 
three days before in San Francisco, and that it was 
impossible for him to be in the pueblo, stopped 
him with his fingers meditatively in his beard. 
Then he turned into the posada, and hastily 
summoned Mateo, 

That gentleman presented himself in a state of 
such profound scepticism that it seemed to have 
already communicated itself to his shoulders, and 
gave him the appearance of having shrugged 
himself into the room. 

“Haow long ago did Mr, Johnson get here ?” 
asked Corwin, lazily. 

“ Ah—possibly—then there has been a Mr. 
Johnson?” This as a polite doubt of his own 
perceptions and a courteous acceptance of his 
questioner’s. 

“Waal, I guess so. Considerin’ I jest saw him 
with my own eyes,” returned Ezekiel. 

“Ah! Mateo was relieved. Might he con- 
gratulate the Sefior Corwin, who must be also 
relieved, and shake his respected hand? Bueno. 
And then he had met this Sefior Johnson ?— 
doubtless a friend? And he was well? and all 
were happy ? 

“ Look yer, Mattayo! What I wanter know ez 
this. When did that man who has just ridden 
out of your alley come here? Sabe that—it’s a 
plain question.” 

Ah, surely of the clearest comprehension ! 
Bueno! It may have been last week—or even 
this week—or perhaps yesterday—or of a possi- 
bility to-day. The Sefior Corwin, who was wise 
and omniscient, would comprehend that the diffi- 
culty lay in deciding who was that man. Perhaps 
a friend of the Sefior Corwin ; perhaps only one 
who looked like him. There existed—might Ma- 
teo point out—a doubt. 

Ezekiel regarded Mateo with a certain grim 
appreciation. “ Waal, is there anybody about 
here who looks like Johnson ?” 

Aguin there was the difficulty of ascertaining 
perfeetiy how the Sefior Johnson looked. If the 
Sefior Johnson was Americano, doubtless there 
were other Americanos who had resembled him. 
It was possible. The Sefior Corwin had observed 
for a little space a caballero who was here, as it 
were, in the instant of the appearance of Sefior 
Johnson? Possibly there was a resemblance ; 
and yet— 

Corwin had certainly noticed this resemblance, 
but it did not suit his cautious intellect to fall in 
with any prevailing scepticism of his host. Sat- 
isfied in his mind that Mateo was concealing 
something from him, and equally satisfied that 
he would sooner or later find it out, he grinned 
diabolically in the face of that worthy man, and 
sought the meditation of his miraculous couch. 
When he had departed, the sceptic turned to his 
wife: 

“This animal has been sniffing at the trail.” 

“Truly—but, Mother of God! where is the dis- 
cretion of our friend? If he will continue to 
haunt the pueblo like a love-sick chicken, he will 
get his neck wrung yet.” 

Following out an ingenious idea of his own, 
Ezckiel called the next day on the Demorests, 
and in some occult fashion obtained an invitation 
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to stay under their hospitable roof during his so- 
journ in Buenaventura. Perfectly aware that he 
owed this courtesy more to Joan than to her hus- 
band, it is probable that his grim enjoyment was 
not diminished by the fact; while Joan, for rea- 
sons of her own, preferred the constraint which 
the presence of another visitor put upon Demo- 
rest’s uxoriousness. Of late, too, there were times 
when Dofia Rosita’s naive intelligence, which was 
not unlike the embarrassing perceptions of a 
bright and half-spoiled child, was in her way, and 
she would willingly have shared the young lady’s 
company with her husband had Demorest shown 
any sympathy for the girl. It was in the faint 
hope that Ezekiel might in some way beguile 
Rosita’s wandering attention that she had in- 
vited him. The only difficulty lay in his un- 
couthness, and in presenting to the heiress of the 
Picos a man who had been formerly her own 
servant. Had she attempted to conceal that fact, 
she was satisfied that Ezekiel’s independence and 
natural predilection for embarrassing situations 
would have inevitably revealed it. She had even 
gone so far as to consider the propriety of in- 
vesting him with a poor relationship to her fam- 
ily, when Dofia Rosita herself happily stopped all 
further trouble. On her very first introduction 
to him that charming young lady at once accept- 
ed him as a lunatic whose brains were turned by 
occult, scientific, and medical study, Ah! she, 
Rosita, had heard of such cases before. Had 
not a paternal ancestor of hers, one Don Diego 
Castro, believed he had discovered the elixir of 
youth? Had he not to that end refused even to 
wash him the hand, to cut him the nail of the 
finger and the hair of the head? Exalted by 
that discovery, had he not been unsparingly un- 
complimentary to all humanity, especially to the 
weaker sex? Even as the Sefior Corwin! 

Far from being offended at this ingenious in- 
terpretation of his character, Ezekiel exhibited a 
dry gratification over it, and even conceived an 
unwholesome admiration of the fair critic: he 
haunted her presence and preoccupied her soci- 
ety far beyond Joan’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions. He sat in open-mouthed enjoyment of 
her at the table; he waylaid her in the garden; 
he attempted to teach her English. Dofia Rosita 
received these extraordinary advances in a no 
less extraordinary manner. In the scant mascu- 
line atmosphere of the house and the somewhat 
rigid New England reserve that still pervaded it 
perhaps she languished a little, and was not 
averse to a slight flirtation even with a madman, 
Besides, she assumed the attitude of exercising 
a wholesome restraint over him. “If we are not 
found dead in our bed one morning, and extract- 
ed of our blood for a cordial, you shall thank to 
me for it,” she said to Joan. “ Also for the not 
empoisoning of the coffee.” 

So she permitted him to carry a chair or ham- 
mock for her into the garden, to fetch the various 
articles which she was continually losing, and 
which he found with his usual penetration, and 
to supply her with information, in which, how- 
ever, he exercised an unwonted caution. On the 
other hand, certain naive recollections and ad- 
missions which in the quality of a voluble child 
she occasionally imparted to this “madman” in 
return were in the proportion of three to one. 

It had been a hot day, and even the usual sun- 
set breeze had failed that evening to rock the 
tops of the outlying pine-trees or cool the heated 
tiles of the pueblo roofs. There was a hush and 
latent expectancy in the air that reacted upon 
the people with feverish unrest and uneasiness ; 
even a lull in the faintly whispering garden 
around the Demorests’ casa had affected the 
spirits of its inmates, causing them to wander 
about in vague restlessness. Joan had disap- 
peared; Dofia Rosita, under an olive-tree in one 
of the deserted paths, and attended by the faith- 
ful Ezekiel, had said it was “earthquake wea- 
ther,” and recalled, with a sign of the cross, a 
certain dreadful day of her childhood, when e/ 
temblor had shaken down one of the Mission 
towers. ‘You shall see it now as he have left 
it, so it has remain always,” she added, with su- 
perstitious gravity. 

“That’s just the lazy shiftlessness of your 
folks,” responded Ezekiel, with prompt ungal- 
lantry, “It ain’t no wonder the Lord Almighty 
hez to stir you up now and then to keep you 
goin’.” 

Dofia Rosita gazed at him with simple childish 
pity. “Poor man; it have affect you also in the 
head, this weather, So! It was even so with 
the uncle of my father. Hush up yourself, and 
bring to me the box of chocolates off my table. 
I will gif to you one. You shall for one time 
have something pleasant on the end of your 
tongue, even if you must swallow him after.” 

Ezekiel grinned. “ Ye ain’t afraid 0’ bein’ left 
alone with the ghost that haunts the garden, Miss 
Rosita ?” 

“ After you—never-r-r.” 

“ll find Mrs. Demorest, and send her to ye,” 
said Ezekiel, hesitatingly. 

“Eh, to attract here the ghost! 
no, very mooch.” 

Ezekiel’s face contracted until nothing but his 
bright peering gray eyes could be seen. “ Attract 
the ghost!” he echoed. “Then you kalkilate 
that its—” He stopped, insinuatingly. 

Dofia Rosita brought her fan sharply over his 
knuckles, and immediately opened it again over 
her half-embarrassed face. ‘I comprehend not 
anything to ‘ekalkilate.’ Wid you go, Don Fan- 
tastico; or is it for me to bring to you?” 

Ezekiel flew. He quickly found the chocolates 
and returned, but was disconcerted on arriving 
under the olive-tree to find Dofia Rosita no longer 
in the hammock. He turned into a by-path, 
where an extraordinary circumstance attracted 
his attention. The air was perfectly still, but 
the leaves of a manzanita bush near the mis- 
shapen cactus were slightly agitated. Presently 
Ezekiel saw the stealthy figure of a man emerge 
from behind it and approach the cactus. Reach- 
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ing his hand cautiously toward the plant, the ] 


stranger detached something from one of its 
thorns, and instantly disappeared. The quick 
eyes of Ezekiel had seen that it was a letter; his 
unerring perception of faces recognized at the 
same moment that the intruder was none other 
than the handsome, reckless-looking man he had 
seen the other day in conference with Mateo. 

But Ezekiel was not the only witness of this 
strange intrusion. A few paces from him, Dofia 
Rosita, unconscious of his return, was gazing in 
a half-frightened, breathless absorption in the 
direction of the stranger’s flight. 

“Waal!” drawled Ezekiel, lazily. 

She started, and turned toward him. Her 
face was pale and alarmed, and yet to the crit- 
ical eve of Ezekiel it seemed to wear an ex- 
pression of gratified relief. She laughed faintly. 

“ Ef that’s the kind o’ ghost you hev about yer, 
it’s a healthy one,” drawled Ezekiel. He turned 
and fixed his keen eyes on Rosita’s face. “I 
wonder what kind o’ fruit grows on the cactus 
that he’s so fond of ?” 

Either she had not seen the abstraction of the 
letter or her acting was perfect, for she returned 
his look unwaveringly, ‘The fruit,eh? I have 
not comprehend.” 

“Waal, I reckon I will,” said Ezekiel. He 
walked toward the cactus; there was nothing to 
be seen but its thorny spikes. He was confront- 
ed, however, by the sudden apparition of Joan 
from behind the manzanita at its side. She look- 
ed up and glanced from Ezekiel to Dofia Rosita 
with an agitated air. 

“Oh, you saw him too ?” she said, eagerly. 

“T reckon,” answered Ezekiel, with his eyes 
still on Rosita, “I was wondering what on airth 
he was so taken with that air cactus for.” 

Rosita had become slightly pale again in the 
presence. of her friend. Joan quietly pushed 
Ezekiel aside and put her arm around her. ‘ Are 
you frightened again ?” she asked, in a low whis- 
per. ‘ 

“Not mooch,’ 
her eyes. 

“It was only some peon, trespassing to pick 
blossoms for his sweetheart,” she said, signifi- 
cantly, with a glance toward Ezekiel; “let us go 
ip.” 

She passed her hand through Rosita’s passive 
arm and led her toward the house, Ezekiel’s 
penetrating eyes still following Rosita with an 
expression of gratified doubt. 

For once, however, that astute observer was 
wrong. When Mrs. Demorest had reached the 
house she slipped into her own room, and bolting 
the door, drew from her bosom a letter which she 
had picked from the cactus thorn, and read it 
with a flushed face and eager eves. 

It may have been the effect of the phenomenal 
weather, but the next day a malign influence 
seemed to pervade the Demorest household. Dojia 
Rosita was confined to her room by an attack of 
languid nerves, superinduced, as she was still 
voluble enough to declare, by the narcotic effect 
of some unknown herb which the lunatic Ezekiel 
had no doubt mysteriously administered to her 
with a view of experimenting on its properties. 
She even avowed that she must speedily return to 
Los Osos, before Ezekiel should further compro- 
mise her reputation by putting her on a colored 
label in place of the usual Celestial Distributor 
of the Panacea. Ezekiel himself, who had been 
singularly abstracted and reticent, and had abso- 
lutely foregone one or two opportunities of disa- 
greeable criticism, had gone to the pueblo early 
that morning. The house was comparatively si- 
lent and deserted when Demorest walked into his 
wife’s boudoir. 

It was a pretty room, looking upon the garden, 
furnished with a singular mingling of her own 
inherited formal tastes and the more sensuous 
coloring and abandon of her new life. There 
were a great many rugs and hangings scattered 
in disorder around the room, and apparently pur- 
poseless, except for color; there was a bamboo 
lounge as large as a divan, with two or three 
cushions disposed on it, and a low chair that 
seemed the incarnation of indolence. Opposed 
to this, on the wall, was the rigid picture of her 
grandfather, who had apparently retired with his 
volume further into the canvas before the spec- 
tacle of this ungodly opulence; a large Bible on 
a funereal trestle-like stand, and the primmest 
and barest of writing-tables, before which she 
was standing as at a sacrificial altar. With an 
almost mechanical movement she closed her port- 
folio as her husband entered, and also shut the 
lid of a small box with a slight snap. This sug- 
gested exclusion of him from her previous occu- 
pation, whatever it might have been, caused a 
faint shadow of pain to pass across his loving 
eyes. He cast a glance at his wife as if mutely 
asking her to sit beside him, but she drew a chair 
to the table, and with her elbow resting on the 
box, resignedly awaited his speech. 

“| don’t mean to disturb you, darling,” he said, 
gently, “but as we were alone, I thought we 
might have one of our old-fashioned talks, and—” 

“Don’t let it be so old-fashioned as to include 
North Liberty again,” she interrupted, wearily. 
“We've had quite enough of that since I re- 
turned.” 

“T thought you found fault with me then for 
forgetting the past. But let that pass, dear; it 
is not owr affairs I wanted to talk to you about 
now,” he said, stifling a sigh; “it’s about your 
friend. Please don’t misunderstand what I am 
going to say, nor that I interpose except from 
necessity.” 

She turned her dark brown eyes in his direc- 
tion, but her glance passed abstractedly over his 
head into the garden. 

“Tt’s a matter perfectly well known to me— 
and, I fear, to all our servants also—that some- 
body is making clandestine visits to our garden. 
I would not trouble you before until I ascertain- 
ed the object of these visits. It is quite plain to 
me now that DofiRosita is that object, aud that 
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communications are secretly carried on between 
her and some unknown stranger. He has been 
here once or twice before; he was here again 
yesterday. Ezekiel saw him and saw her.” 

“Together ?” asked Mrs. Demorest, sharply. 

“No; but it was evident that there was some 
understanding, and that some communication 
passed between them,” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Demorest, with repressed 
impatience. 

“ It is equally evident, Joan, that this stranger 
is a man who does not dare to approach your 
friend in her own house, nor more openly in this, 
but who, with her connivance, uses us to carry on 
an intrigue which may be perfectly innocent, but 
is certainly compromising to all concerned. Iam 
quite willing to believe that Doiia Rosita is only 
romantic and reckless, but that will not prevent 
her from becoming a dupe of some rascal who 
dare not face us openly, and who certainly does 
not act as her equal,” 

“Well, Rosita is no chicken, and you are not 
her guardian.” 

There was a vague heartlessness, more in her 
voice than in her words, that touched him as her 
cold indifference to himself had never done, and 
for an instant stung his crushed spirit to revolt. 
“No,” he said, sternly, “but I am her father’s 
Sriend, and I shall not allow his daughter to be 
compromised under my roof.” 

Her eyes sprang up to meet his in hatred as 
promptly as they once had met in love. “ And 
since when, Richard Demorest, have you become 
so particular?” she began, with dry asperity. 
“Since you lured me from the side of my wedded 
husband? Since you met me clandestinely in 
trains, and made love to me under an assumed 
name? Since you followed me to my house un- 
der the pretext of being my husband’s friend, and 
forced me—yes, forced me—to see you secretly 
under my mother’s roof? Did you think of com- 
promising me then? Did you think of ruining 
my reputation, of driving my husband from his 
home in despair ? 
then? Did—” 

“Stop!” he said, in a voice that shook the 
rafters ; “I command you, stop!” 

She had gradually worked herself from a de- 
liberately insulting precision into a hysterical, 
and it is to be feared a virtuous, conviction of 
her wrongs. Beginning only with the instinct 
to taunt and wound the man before her, she had 
been led by a secret consciousness of something 
else he did not know to anticipate his reproach, 
and justify herself in a wild feminine abandon- 
ment of emotion. But she stopped at his words 
For a moment she was even thrilled again by the 
strength and imperiousness she had loved. 

They were facing each other after five years of 
mistaken passion, even as they had faced each 
other that night in her mother’s kitchen. But 
the grave of that dead passion yawned between 
them. It was Joan who broke the silence, that 
after her single outburst seemed to fill and op- 
press the room. 

“ As far as Rosita is concerned,” she said, with 
affected calmness, “she is going to-night. And 
you probably will not be troubled any longer by 
your mysterious visitor.” 

Whether he heeded the sarcastic significance 
of her last sentence, or even heard her at all, he 
did not reply. For a moment he turned his blaz- 
ing eyes full upon her, and then without a word 
strode from the room. 

She walked to the door and stood uneasily list- 
ening in the passage until she heard the clatter 
of hoofs in the paved patio, and knew that he 
had ordered his horse. Then she turned back, 
relieved, to her room. 

It was already sunset when Demorest drew rein 
again at the entrance of the corral, and the last 
stroke of the Angelus was ringing from the Mis- 
sion tower. He looked haggard and exhausted, 
and his horse was flecked with foam and dirt. 
Wherever he had been, or for what object, or 
whether objectless and dazed, he had simply 
sought to lose himself in aimlessly wandéring 
over the dry yellow hills or in careering furiously 
among his own wild cattle on the arid brittle 
plain; whether he had beaten all thought from 
his brain with the jarring leap of his horse, ot 
whether he had pursued some vague and elusive 
determination to his own door, is not essential to 
this brief chronicle. Enough that when he dis- 
mounted he drew a pistol from his holster and 
replaced it in his pocket. 

He had just pushed open the gate of the corral 
as he led in his horse by the bridle, when he no- 
ticed another horse tethered among some cotton- 
woods that shaded the outer wali of his garden. 
As he gazed, the figure of a man swung lightly 
from one of the upper boughs of a cotton-wood 
upon the wall, and disappeared on the other side. 
It was evidently the clandestine visitor. Demo- 
rest was in no mood for trifling. Hurriedly driv- 
ing his horse into the enclosure with a sharp cut 
of his riata, he closed the gate upon him, slipped 
past the intervening space into the patio, and then 
unnoticed into the upper part of the garden. 
Taking a narrow by-path in the direction of the 
cotton-woods that could be seen above the wall, 
he presently came in sight of the object of his 
search moving steathily toward the house. It was 
the work of a moment only to dash forward and 
seize him, to find himself engaged in a sharp 
wrestle, to half draw his pistol as he struggled 
with his captive in the open. But once in the 
clearer light he started, his grasp of the stranger 
relaxed, and he fell back in bewildered terror. 

“Edward Blandford! Good God!” 

The pistol had dropped from his hand as he 
leant breathless against a tree. The stranger 
kicked the weapon contemptuously aside. Then 
quietly adjusting his disordered dress, and picking 
the brambles from his sleeve, he said, with the 
same air of disdain, “‘ Yes! Edward Blandford, 
whom you thought dead! There! I’m not a 
ghost—though you tried to make me one this time 
sure,” he said, pointing to the pistol, 
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Demorest passed his hand across his white face 
“Then it’s you—and you have come here for—fo 
—Joan?” : 
*“ For Joan ?”’ 


echoed Blandford, with a quick, 

















scornful laugh, that made the blood flow back 
Demorest’s face as from a blow, and reealled his 
scattered senses, “For Joan?” he repeated 
“Not much! 

The two men were facing each other in irree 
oncilable yet confused antagonism. Both were 
still excited and combative from their late phys 
ical struggle, but with feelings so widely di 
ent that it would have been impossible for either 
to have comprehended the other. In the figure 
that had apparently risen from the dead to cor 
front him, Demorest only saw the man he had 
unconsciously wrouged he man who had it in 
his power to claim Joan and exact a terrible re 
tribution! But it was part of this monstrous and 
irreconcilable situation t uidford had ceased 
to contemplate it, and in his preoccupation only 
saw the actual interference of a man whom he 
no longer hated, but had begun to pity and de- 
Spise, 

He glanced coolly around him. “ Whatever 
we've got to say to each other,” he said, delib 
erately, “had better not be overheard. At least 


what / have got to say te you.” 
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Mes -—The striped rhans are still used. A 
black French lace dress, either with flounces or in a 
single skirt length, will be useful all the year, and 
therefore is preferred to a summer silk dress Black 
cashmere is rather old for a girl of sixteen, but can be 
brightened with a plaid silk skirt, or one of scarlet 


Bengaline. 
Artapne.—Get French nainsook for a dress to be 
hem-stitched. 


D. M.—Plenty of exercise in the open air and 
wholesome nourishing food wili increase the flesh of 
a girl of seventeen, not only on her neck, but over her 
whole frame. Make your gray cloth for the lower 
skirt, braid it prettily, and use the blue for a basque 
and drapery. The first illustration in Bazar No. 4 


Vol. XXL, is a good model. 
OLp Sussentser.—Gloves are not now drawn over 





the sleeves of any dress, certainly not over those of a 
bride’s. Have balf-long sleeves, with very long gloves 
to meet them. undressed kid gloves are worn 





by brides. They are not stitched on the back 
of the groom are chosen to match. 

Mes. F. E.8.—The New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. X X., has hints about small boys’ clothes 


; those 





Ovp Sunssconiser.—The embroidered veiling dress jl- 
lustrated on page 4 of Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXL, is a 
pretty design for a white wool dress for a young girl 
to graduate in. If you object to the embroidery, use 
lace or tucks and a hem, or else rows of a narrow 
moire ribbon instead. More elaborate desivus for 
such dresses ure given in Bazar No. 46, Vol. XX 

Mes. MoG.—Girls of ten to thirteen years wear thei: 
skirts falling just below their knees Coat sleeves 


and full sleeves tucked leng 
the arms at top and bottom 


1 the outside of 


y giris 





Evur..—Your lace will no , and cannot be 
put to any other use. A ¢ or-made gown or 
one of mohair will be suitable for summer trips, and 


for church. 


Ovp Scuscriser.—Light furs w probably be as 





fashionable next year as they are at present. Home 
spun or Cheviot, striped or plaided, will make an ex- 
cellent ulster for bad weathe: here are plaid d 
checked silk gossamer cloaks that are not as ** hid 
ous” as you say. 

Mus. H. G.—If a young man writes to you a respect 
ful note in the first person, always answer it in tl 
first person, saying: “Dear Mr. Walters, I received 
your kind note and the beautiful book with m i 
pleasure. Pray call ard see us at your earliest cor 
venience. Lam at home Thursday afternoons Ve 


truly yours, Mary Derwent”—or something of that 
tenor. 


Nora.—The bride should als 





ear gloves at her 

own wedding; if ina dark g dress, she should 
wear tau-colored Swedish gloves. 

Euiza.—In sending out wedding cards the gentle- 


man is usually called “ Mr. James Brown,” but in t 
case of a clergyman the title of *‘ Reverend” is used, 
Never say simply “ John Smith.” 

A Cua.—Your presumption is a right ones our defi- 
nitions refer to cities, and to those who live where tl 
daily and hourly delivery of mail matter makes it safe 
and speedy, not to the remote places where mail de- 
livery is uncertain. 

G. H. C.—You could well marry before your year of 
mourning is over, giving a quiet reception to only 
your relatives and very i! 8, ora simple 
church wedding would be 
in black, but resume your mo 

Savor Faire.—Salted alm 
dropping the almonds in hot water 
the skinned almonds in a 
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and salt, placing the dish in the oven for a few m 
utes, stirring all the time. The skin comes off in bot 
water. They should then be cooled, and served in lit 
tle glass dishes passed all the time during dinner 
A chafing-dish is simply a block-tin plate over an al- 
cohol lamp. They are very nice at supper to ste 
oysters, and are used by very good livers at dinne 
sometimes to warm Ové the venison You should 
put some butter or gravy in before you light the 
lamp,so that the dish will not get burned It re- 
quires a good cook and thoughtful person to use them 
well. Teakettles are variously of copper and plated 
silver; very few have solid silver urns; an alcohol 
lamp under them keeps the water at boiling-point; 
then the hostess puts the tea in the teapot, and pours 
the boiling water over the tea. It is quite a modern 
coquetry for the hostess to make the tea herseif, but 
it can just as well be left to a ma A silver tea- 
caddy is pretty and useful. Many ladies have all their 
silver service out at their affernoon teas, and make 
the tea on the spot. It is better freshly drawn. Al- 
low about two teaspoonfuls of tea to each cnp, and let 
it stand two minutestodraw. The guests either stand 
or sit, a8 they please, buts tthe tuble. It is easier 
for the hostess, if she has a large company, to have the 
servant attend to all this, but it is very fashionable to 
have a little tea-table in the parlor, with all the silver, 
and some pretty cups, and a plate with thin bread and 
butter. If you have a daughter or young friend, she 






can make the tea. Englisi breakfast tea is the 
Do not use green tea Lemon cut in slices is used to 
throw into the teacup if no milk is used. It should 
not be squeezed; have a dish ready with these slices 
of lemon, cnt through peel and all. Do not put pre- 


serves in cups, or serve them at afternoon tea; they 
are kept for the old-fashioned high tea, where the com- 
pany sit round the table. The hostess stands near 


the door to welcome her guests. Send your invita- 
tions on your visiting card a week or ten days before 
your tea, and put a postage-stamp on the small envel- 
op. Young ladies do not wear tea gowns; it is the 
privilege of the married. You leave your card in 
the hall on entering the house. You can go to a tea 
entirely alone, and speak to the lady who serves the 
tea, as the roof is an introduction, but do not shake 
hands too much. Americans are behind the times in 
this matter of speaking to each other in a friend’s 
house. It is an insult to the lady who invites you if 
you will not speak to each other in her house. Men 
wear rings very much. Seal ringsand sunken jewels in 
gold are both very fashionable. The word “ fetch- 
ing” is a rather funny vulgarism, not fitted for the 
drawing-room, 
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A BIRD-VALENTINE. 
J EARKEN what these birdies say, 


Cuddled on an ivy spray, 
On this happy, fateful day !— 
She with crimson-tippit wings, 
And a twain of dusky rings 
Round her sloping golden throat; 
He in striped bobtailed coat, 
With a tawny mottled vest 
And a pointed saffron crest. 


“ Pr-r-e-e-t tw-e-e-t !” says she, Juliet’s vows, 
Trembling through the listening boughs 
Of those hushed Verona trees, 

Knew no accents like to these. 

“ Tilt, tsilt! cr-v-e-et twe-e-et ! tsing tsing !” 
Then come dulcet whispering, 

Inarticulate sweet cooing, 
Passion-shattered notes of wooing, 

Prismic bubbles of glad song 

That on silence float along. 

Hear the limpid, sparkling strain! 

Echo drinks it like champagne, 

And her answer backward flings 

In concentric, viewless rings. 


How this language of the birds 
Shames poor frigid human words, 
With their formal moods and tenses! 
Note those runs, trills, and cadenzas ! 
Philological offences 

Thev might show, but Nature’s heart 
Finds in them consummate art. 


“ Pr-r-e-e-t tw-e-e-t !—dost thou love me, sweet ; 
And wilt thou be true—tw-e-e-t pr-e-e-t 7 
Swear it in this ivy vine, 

And be thou my Valentine!” L. K. L. 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS,” 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrtuor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowrne Tur Winp,” 
**longx Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” evo. 





BOOK ONE.—TWILIGHT. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE OTHER SIDE. 
x Y mother tells me you want to speak to 

N me, Mr. Stagg,” said Estelle, as she came 
up to where Caleb sat, still enveloped in that pris- 
matic haze of hope through which he saw nothing 
but her possible love and his assured devotion, 
like flowers seen through the loosened silver of 
the fountain. 

Like a sleeper suddenly awakened from a 
dream of treasure to the knowledge of loss, her 
dead white face and stiffened figure, the coldness 
of her voice, and the way in which she stood— 
her head turned away and her eyes looking into 
space —all brought Caleb back from hope to 
fact, from dream to reality, and made him con- 
scious of his true position. The exaltation of 
his fancy died down and left his soul like the 
burnt-out slag of a furnace. He-saw it all—as 
he had seen it before he had suffered himself 
to be flattered into folly by Mrs. Clanricarde’s 
false words, Put it as he would; be as tender, 
as devoted as he would; he was but the pur- 
chaser, and she was the slave—he the resolute 
Agamemnon, and she the bound and helpless 
Iphigenia, who had to bleed at the altar under 
his hand. 

As she stood there, so sad and cold and lovely 
and reluctant—her natural shyness hardened to 
disdain, and dread of what was to come turning 
her ordinary fear to wound into the very cruelty 
of self-defence—a new spirit suddenly seemed to 
possess Caleb. His painful nervousness passed, 
his bashful awkwardness disappeared. In his 
very love for her—his profound pity and per- 
plexity—he forgot himself, and the conscious- 
ness of his personal short-comings ceased to trou- 
ble him. He could not change his dog-like face, 
nor the “wersh” color of his hair and eyes, nor 
the ungainly lines described by his gestures, nor 
the grating quality of his voice, but the mind 
and thoughts and spirit behind these unpleasing 
externals were different from his ordinary pre- 
sentation; and purity of motive—the heroism of 
unselfishness—conquered poverty and ugliness 
of material,as must needs be when passionate 
and intense. 

“Nay, never look like that, Miss Clanricarde. 
You must decide this matter for yourself,” he 
said, gently. “I doubt you know what it all 
means.” 

Estelle was silent. 

“Mrs. Clanricarde has told me that you are 
willing to marry me,” he continued, his eyes fixed 
with grave tenderness on the girl’s pallid face. 

Estelle shivered through all her body, and her 
red, full lips drew themselves into a close line, 
like one who prevents a ery of pain. 

“TI understand it all,” then said Caleb, still 
watching her. “Your affairs are in but a poor 
way, from all I hear, and not likely to get better. 
Father, he has more money than he can count 
or knows what to do with, and, as his only child, 
I shall have it all when he and mother go. I 
should have most of it now if I were to marry, 
and Mrs. Clanricarde thinks it would be a good 
thing for the family to get you well settled for 
gear. And I’m the only big purse holder here- 
away. So she wants me for you, and you are not 
willing. That’s just the long and short of it all.” 

He spoke in a quiet, firm, level tone, very un- 
like his usual interrupted manner, which left on 
his hearer the impression of physical writhing. 

“How can I be willing when I do not love 
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you ?” said Estelle, hastily. ‘“ What girl wants 
to marry a man she does not love?” 

“And you do not love me, Miss Clanricarde— 
and never could?” asked Caleb. “It is idle to 
ask if you love me now,” he added, with the pro- 
foundest sadness in his voice. “God help me! 
how could you? But do you think that after 
years and years of kindness from me—of wor- 
ship and devotion, and treating you as a queen, 
and never asking you for naught, you would not 
give of your own free-will—do you think that 
years after now you could come to have some 
kind of patience with me—some little kindness 
for me?” 

Even Estelle was touched by the humility and 
unselfishness of her ungainly lover. Great as 
was her peril—and Charlie’s—she could not be 
so inhuman as not to recognize the intrinsic good- 
ness of her assigned executioner,who handled the 
knife so delicately, and was so gentle and tender. 

“T should respect you, Mr. Stagg, and I respect 
you now,” she answered, in a low voice, “ but I 
could never love you—never! never! never!” 
she repeated, with sudden passion. ‘ How could 
I?” she added, her eyebrows arched, and her 
under lip, which “‘a bee had newly stung,” just a 
line thrust forward, 

“Nay, indeed, how could you, Miss Clanri- 
carde ?” sighed Caleb. “I’m not of the kind for 
a dainty lady like you to love. I know it only 
too well, Miss Clanricarde; and small blame to 
you, I say.” 

“Tt is not that,” said soft-hearted Estelle, 
shamed to compassion of a kind by this complete 
self-surrender. “ Many girls would love you, Mr. 
Stagg, so kind and good as you are; many would, 
I am sure of that.” 

“But not you, Miss Clanricarde ?” 

“How can 1?” she replied, with the desperate 
salmness of a gambler throwing his last chance. 
“T love Mr. Osborne, and only him, and I could 
never care for any other man in the world. How 
could I say that I should ever love you ?—or any 
one, indeed ?” she added. 

“Ay! is it so?” said Caleb, with a little start. 
“T had heard there was a something between you 
and Mr, Osborne, but I didn’t know it had gone 
that length.” 

‘We have been engaged since we were boy and 
girl,” said Estelle, “and I will never desert him. 
I will wait for him all my life. If I cannot mar- 
ry him I will never marry any one else, and if I 
were dragged into the church I would say ‘ No’ 
before the altar.” 

“And your mother, Mrs, Clanricarde, knows 
this ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Estelle. 

“Then how could she offer me to marry you, 
and say that you would consent?” asked Caleb 
again, with the honest clown’s amaze at refined 
double-dealing. 

“She spoke as she wished,” said Mrs. Clanri- 
carde’s daughter, with the finest edge of scorn in 
her flexible voice. ‘My father has lost a quan- 
tity of money lately—all our fortune, indeed. 
Charlie is poor, and you are rich, and that is the 
whole story. You know that yourself. The 
thing is plain and simple enough.” 

“Yes, that is just as I put it,” said Caleb, as 
quietly as if he were speaking of the most indif- 
ferent matter possible, and not of a thing which 
went with his very life and touched the inner- 
most recesses of his being. But he was anxious 
to spare her both pain and embarrassment. 
“ And that brings us round to our starting-point, 
Miss Clanricarde,” he went on to say, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “ What is to be done for you, if 
you will not take me for my money’s sake? You 
are just where you were.” 

“They must go into a smaller house, and I 
must go out as a governess or something till 
Charlie can afford to marry,” said Estelle, brave- 
ly. “There are worse things in the world than 
either work or poverty,” she added. 

“ Ay, that are there,” said Caleb, a little dream- 
ily. ‘An unloved man is worse.” 

“Yes, a great deal,” she replied, quite simply 
—to repent of her candor when she saw those 
poor round fishy eyes grow red with sudden tears. 

“If I could help you in your strait I would, 
Miss Clanricarde,” then said Caleb, turning away 
from the thoughts of his own sorrow to lose him- 
self in her difficulties, “But I have no means of 
my own. Father, he’s a tight-hander, and does 
not make me so much as an allowance. He gives 
me all! I want, and pays all I buy without a word, 
that I will say for him; but he never lets me 
have more than a couple of pounds in my pocket, 
and won’t, he says, till I bring home a wife. And 
then all will be mine, and he’ll keep back only 
what "ll do for him and mother. So that, yon see, 
Miss Clanricarde, I ean do nothing out of inyself. 
I’m like the Irish boggle,” he added, simply, and 
yet with a little dash of bitterness in his voice, 
“that leprechaun who went with the estate.” 

“Some one will like to have you with or with- 
out your money,” said Estelle, by way of consola- 
tion, She thought of the gardener’s daughter, 
and of their own pretty, well-mannered parlor- 
maid. 

“And I should have the same answer to give 
that you have just given to me,” returned Caleb, 
with a quietness that was in itself a reproach. 
“A man’s heart, Miss Clangicarde, can no more 
be played battledore and shuttlecock with than a 
woman’s. It stays where it has once been given.” 

Estelle gave another shiver. 

“Don’t say that!” she exclaimed. 

So far she was like her mother. She could 
discuss this matter now on an impersonal and 
unemotional basis calmly enough. When poor 
Caleb slipped into sentiment, the old revulsion 
overtook her. And the revulsion was easy enough 
to see, especially to one enlightened by humility, 
as was this unhappy omad’haun, 

“ Well, no, vou are right, Miss Clanricarde ; that 
was out of the way,” he returned; “and it’s not 
me, but you, as we have to think of, and I can- 
not see my way for you. What will your mother, 





Mrs. Clanricarde, say to it?” he asked. “She 
knew that I was proud to have her promise, and 
that I was not wauting in my part. What will 
she say when nothing comes of it ?” 

Estelle looked seared, 

“She will be very angry,” she said, realizing 
the scene that would have to follow on this con- 
sultation. 

“With you, Miss Clanricarde 2” 

“Yes, with me.” 

“And how will that be for you?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“T shall be very sorry,” answered the girl, still 
with that shadow of fear over her sweet face. 
“But what else can I do, Mr; Stagg? There is 
Charlie to think of as well as my father and 
mother. And then there is my promise. How 
could I ever look at myself in the glass were I to 
perjure myself, as I should do if I were to marry 
any one else? I cannot do other than I have 
done. It would be too sinful and shameful if I 
did.” 

“ But it hurts me to think of your being trou- 
bled—of your mother, Mrs. Clanricarde, being 
vexed with you,” said Caleb, his honest heart in 
his eyes. 

“TI must bear it as patiently as I can,” an- 
swered Estelle, “ unless—” 

She stopped short, then looked at Caleb with 
a strange, suggestive, half-beseeching appeal in 
her beautiful eyes and quivering lips, which he 
read, but did not understand. She wanted some- 
thing of him. What was it? The prayer was 
patent—the words were inaudible. How could 
he come by their sense? 

“Unless what, Miss Clanricarde?” he asked. 
“Ts it aught I can do for you? Oh, but I would, 
even to die for you!” he added, not with a burst 
of tenderness so much as a solemn kind of decla- 
ration—a proffer of service wherein sacrifice 
would be for healing. 

“Tt is mean of me to ask it,” said Estelle, 
hesitatingly. “ But mother will be so angry with 
me, and to be angry with you will not matter. 
But it is so mean and cowardly of me,” she re- 
peated. ‘Only you are so good !” 

“If I can serve you I will, Ican say no more, 
Miss Clanricarde,” said Caleb, his lips, too, twitch- 
ing nervously. She called him good! she whose 
favor he would have given his life to gain! What, 
indeed, would he not do to deserve her praise ! 
She could not love him, but he could serve her. 
He could not rescue her from poverty by the 
devotion of his whole life, but she said that he 
could be of use to her. Would he not, then? 
Ay, gladly, even to the sacrifice of his life, if 
need be. 

“ You can, indeed, help me with my mother,” 
said Estelle, a deep blush on her face—a blush 
of shame for her own cowardice and selfishness. 
“Tell her that it is you who will not marry me, 
not I who will not marry you. That I am will- 
ing, but that you of your own free-will will not.” 

Something passed through Caleb as if he had 
been struck about the heart. For a moment 
thought and life and clear perception of things, 
and even feeling, seemed to fail him, and he was 
conscious of only a sharp pain and a choking at 
his throat, so that he could not speak, and could 
scarcely breathe. This, then, was to be his crown- 
ing martyrdom. Of his own free-will he was to 
renounce her—this exquisite treasure of loveli- 
ness, whom a king might well give his crown to 
gain. Ah, it was hard! Any trial rather than 
this, he thought, as we do when the keen edge of 
the knife is on our flesh. It was as the offer of 
food to a starving man, who then is bidden to re- 
fuse it, and to go on his weary way faint with fa- 
tigue, and chilled to the very heart with hunger. 
It was hard! Oh, dear Lord, but it was a sore 
trial, and could he ever bring his heart to face it ? 
He might; and he must not. If he chose to 
press, she must yield. The mother would make 
her, and his dream of ultimately winning her 
might come true. And here was he asked, not 
only to refuse this offered joy, but to take on him- 
self an ingratitude that was like to blasphemy. 

“You will, will you not, Mr. Stagg?” said Es- 
telle’s soft voice, pleading, enticing. 

Still Caleb could not speak. His heart was too 
big, his throat too constricted, his anguish too 
great. She laid ber hand on his, and the touch 
roused him. He looked at her almost in bewil- 
derment—first at her, and then at her hand lying 
in his. 

“Tt will be the greatest kindness you can do 
me,” he heard her say. “Take it on yourself. 
Tell my mother you will not marry me, though I 
said I would marry you. I do not know what 
will become of me if you do not. Perhaps she 
will turn me out of the house and curse me. She 
said she would before I came out to you. I dare 
not tell her. But it will all come right if you give 
me up of your own accord, because I love Charlie. 
Do this, Mr. Stagg. I shall be so grateful to you, 
and so will Charlie,” she added, with a girl’s 
unconsciousness of cruelty to the man who loves 
her and whom she does not love—the woman’s 
fidelity to the man she does love. 

On that Caleb found his voice. 

“Never mind him,” he said, hurriedly. “TI 
will do for you what will be a shame to me as a 
man ; but I’ll do it for you,” he repeated, huskily. 
“ But it is only for you. And may he you favor 
reward you as you deserve, and care for you as I 
would have done!” 

“How good you are!” said Estelle, beginning 
to realize the full meaning of the moment. “I 
can never thank you enough, nor repay you.” 

“If thou’rt happy, my bonny lass, that ‘ll be 
my meed,” said Caleb, with infinite tenderness, 
lapsing into his old forms of speech and accent, 
the intensity of his feelings causing him to forget 
his later manners. “If I can spare thee pain, 
what matters what such as I suffer? Thou shalt 
walk over the body of me if thou’st a mind.” 

He raised his hand—hers still lying on it—till 
his lips just touched the long white fingers 
athwart his. With the trembling reverence of a 





worshipper at a shrine, with the holy tenderness 
of a mother with her first-born, he just touched, 
he did not kiss, those precious fingers, white and 
fragrant as the petals of a lily. 

“God bless thee!” he then said, with a sob 
that was as the sob of death—that was in very 
truth the sob of death for him—“God bless 
thee, my queenly lass, and may the Lord abide 
with thee always, to thy joy and gladness for ever 
and ever!” 

“Don’t, Mr, Stagg,” said Estelle, beginning to 
weep. 

He was no longer the distasteful omad’haun 
fit only for the laughter of the well-conditioned 
—the ungainly beast whom no maiden born of 
woman could love. He was the hunchback 
whose wings had unfolded, the prince whose 
gross disguise was rent and cast away. She 
could not love him nor marry him, but she 
could respect and pity him—and she did. 

Now let us go, Miss Clanricarde,” said Caleb, 
with the same kind of sad firmness he had shown 
at the first. “We know what we have to do, 
both one and t’other, and I think we understand 
each other. But, oh!’ he added, with one last 
return to the old loving, yearning spirit, ‘ when- 
ever you think of them as loved you best, re- 
member poor Caleb Stagg, the miner lad, who 
broke his heart to save yours a pang. Ay, my 
bonny queen, who would have died for you if 
so be as you would have lived. And greater love 
hath no man than that he should give his life for 
a friend. Now let us get this job over. I shall 
sleep lighter if I know that I have done your 
bidding and pleasured you, no matter how.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





MISS LYDDY’S SURPRISE. 
A VALENTINE STORY. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
WO pretty, mischievous girls together! What 
may not one expect of such a combination ? 
And nothing else they liked to do so well as to 
plan and perpetrate mischief, for Anne West and 
Marv Talcott at seveuteen and eighteen were more 
full of fun than even girls at that age are usually. 
At their door all the misdemeanors of the whole 
Hanaford Female Seminary were usually laid, be- 
cause so many pranks and so much misdemeanor 
really belonged there. Yet they were what is 
called “ good-hearted, well-meaning girls” by peo- 
ple who forget that 
“Evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 

To-day, however, the curly fair head and the 
rough dark one were only full of innocent mis- 
chief ; they were concocting valentines. Last year 
they had received several very saucy ones them- 
selves, and were pretty sure of the senders, all of 
them seminary girls, so this year they were about 
to inflict revenge. There were not more than 
three young men in Hanaford who could or 
would distinguish themselves in this way; and 
one of these was just now ill with typhoid fever, 
another very recently engaged to the primary- 
class teacher in the seminary, and the third had 
a week ago taken his mother to Florida for the 
rest of the winter; so there was no flirtation to 
spice these valentines; no man to make miser- 
able or happy for twenty-four hours; they were 
only writing for pure mischief. 

Hanaford was a small and lonely town high up 
in New Hampshire, from which all the young 
men who could had “ gone West” or to the great 
seaboard cities long ago. One of those youths 
had made a vast amount of money in California, 
where he had married; he had one child, a 
daughter, whom he had sent to New York to be 
educated, and at that very fashionable boarding- 
school the girl had learned many things not in 
the regular programme ; so that before her school- 
ing was over she had eloped with a clerk in one 
of the city shops, a handsome, silly, penniless 
youth, who admired her blooming face much, and 
her money more. But he only got the face, not 
the money; her father never forgave her, and 
dying shortly after, left a large sum to build and 
endow a girls’ school in his native town, adding 
the remark that he did this t provide a safe 
place for the education of silly young women, 
and especially requesting that all his family con- 
nection should send their daughters there rather 
than to any town or city, 

As the school was liberally endowed, its teach- 
ers well paid, its principal a man of high repu- 
tation and character, and its prices merely nom- 
inal, Hanaford Seminary was always full of pu- 
pils, and nobody up to this time had ever eloped 
from its precincts, or disgraced it in any way. 

Anne West was the daughter of the only rich 
man in the town, and Mary Talcott was her 
cousin, who boarded at Mr. West’s, and with 
Anne was numbered among the few day scholars 
of the seminary. To-night, as they finished their 
rhymes of fun and impertinence, and had also 
inseribed them on various decorated sheets of 
note-paper, suddenly Anne exclaimed, “Oh, Mol- 
ly, let’s write one to old Lyddy Packard! I don’t 
believe she ever had a valentine in all her life.” 

“What fun!” responded Molly. “ Let’s do it, 
Nan. Let’s make a real sentimental, solemn 
one; one in dead earnest, you know. My! 
wouldn’t I like to be behind the door when she 
reads it!” 

“So would I; but I’m not going to wade 
through all the drifts round her forlorn little 
house just to peep in at her window. I wish 
Valentine’s Day came in warm weather—don’t 
‘ou ?” 

“T wish there never was any cold weather, if 
you.come to that,” laughed Molly. And then the 
two pretty heads were bent over the table, and 
the manufacture of some “ solemn” rhymes went 
on; slowly, it is true, but perseveringly. 

Meantime Miss Lyddy Packard went on her 
way unconscious of what awaited her. She was 
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one of a class of women common in New Eng- 
land country towns—a real old maid. The days 
are long past wher that term was one of op- 
probrium: the world has at last learned that its 
best, noblest, and sweetest women belong to the 
eleven thousand virgins, and are quite as truly 
saints as St. Ursula’s following. Lydia Packard 
had nursed a bedridden mother to her grave, 
her father having died of the fit of delirium 
tremens during which he had thrown his wife 
down the cellar stairs, and given thereby a fate 
worse than death to the active, cheery woman— 
the fate of a life-long imprisonment in her bleak 
little bedroom. Lydia had been cheerful, faith- 
ful, and hard-working for twenty-one years under 
these adverse circumstances; could any saint be 
more? She had never been “in love” with any 
one, for after her father’s death she had neither 
time nor opportunity to give way to the tender 
passion; nobody wanted to “go with” old man 
Packard’s daughter, and run the risk thereby of 
encountering one of his drunken rages, so the 
lonely girl never went to singing-school, coasting 
frolics, apple-paring bees, or any other of thie 
rustic gatherings; her sole social pleasure was 
going to meeting Sundays and to the Thursday 
evening lecture. She was twenty years old the 
day she put her mother to bed, lifting her in 
strong young arms from the cellar floor, and 
valling in a chance passer to send him after 
the doctor. It was twenty-one years after that 
she laid that mother in her coffin and followed 
it to the graveyard, where it was buried beside 
an unloved and dishonored husband and fa- 
ther, 

That was Lydia’s life. She was all alone now; 
her sole possession the little red house on the 
village street, with its small garden, and a few 
wood lots up on the mountain-side ; perhaps ten 
acres of rock and trees. She lived here as hun- 
dreds of such women have lived before her, with 
almost incredible frugality, and in entire solitude, 
except as she went out sewing some days in the 
year, or was sent for to help at Thanksgiving, or 
“ killing-time.” Her cruse was like the widuw of 
Sarepta’s, that never failed, even if it were small 
and but half full; she never wanted for the ne- 
cessities of life; its luxuries to her were the wild 
berries she picked in her own “ lot” on the moun- 
tain, the Spitzenberg apples on the one tree in her 
garden, a loaf of cake once or twice a year from 
some kind and thoughtful neighbor, a fowl at 
Thanksgiving, or some ribs of pork and a little 
sausage-meat at killing-time from such sources ; 
for Hanaford people were “real neighborly.” 
Her pleasures were to go to church and prayer- 
meeting, and to work at early dawn and after 
sunset in her thrifty garden, and then gather her 
rose-buds, her pinks, her scarlet balm, her heaven- 
blue larkspur spikes, and her tall stalks of aro- 
matic fraxinella blossoms, and carry them to some 
ailing and flower-loving friend. A simple, home- 
ly, pious life she led, devoid of events, with no 
house-mate but her gray cat, and no more anx- 
iety about her means of life than a bird has that 
picks its living from the bending weed tops, or 
the tree boughs among which it slings its tiny 
nest from year to year. 

Yet, after all, Lydia was a woman, and she lived 
in her nest alone. A woman’s heart and life 
never arrange themselves in solitude so comfort- 
ably as a man’s; perhaps because he never has 
the feeling that his loneliness is compulsory; he 
has the comfortable masculine consciousness that 
he can at any time ask and have some one to 
worship him and to care for him; but a woman’s 
fate is forced upon her; she can make no certain 
effort to escape it; she can only gild it with hope, 
or drape it with resignation ; yet its life-long en- 
durance does not kill her instinctive longing, only 
stifles it; and it would be untrue to nature as 
well as facts did I deny that Miss Lyddy never 
witnessed the household life of joy and pain, of 
forbearance and affection, in the homes where 
she was called as a helper, without breathing to 
herself some half-owned wishes that she too was 
able to rely on a strong arm, to have children 
cluster about her with their fresh life enlivening 
her years, to be the centre and trust of a family, 
a mother in her home—highest and sweetest mis- 
sion of a woman! 

She never pined to vote; nothing could have 
induced her to leave the sphere which she be- 
lieved God had appointed for her; she did not 
long to preside at conventions or conventicles ; 
her truly feminine soul revolted at such thoughts ; 
but she was lonely often and again by her pur- 
ring wood fire, with only the cat on her knees, 
the flicker of snow against her window, the drip 
of rain on the roof, or the soulless crying of wind 
in the spout—the only sounds to disturb her rev- 
eries. When such dreams or ideas as these as- 
sailed her, she repelled them as best she might, 
ofttimes closing her eyes and whispering to her- 
self in her honest, pious fashion: “Thy will be 
done!” a spell that quieted her, in the exqui- 
site language of Scripture, “even as a weaned 
child.” 

It was a dark cold evening, that 14th of Feb- 
ruary, when a hurried tap called Miss Lyddy, 
just at dark, to the kitchen door, and a boy, tied 
up even to his eyes in a fluffy red comforter, 
thrust a yellow envelop into her hand and fled 
away. 

Miss Lydia drew near the lamp, carefully cut 
the envelop, and discovered within it another, 
flowered, gilt, and tinted in the most florid style ; 
she hesitated a moment before profane scissors 
were allowed to open that beautiful work of art ; 
but curiosity prevailed ; she slit the end neatly, 
and drew out a sheet of tinted note-paper. A 
wicked little Cupid leered at her from the unfold- 
ed note, as he seemed to point right at her face 
his bended bow and ready arrow; two tiny tur- 
tle-doves eyed each other as they perched side by 
side on a green branch in the other corner; gar- 
lands of roses and forget-me-nots trickled down 
either side of the page, and enclosed the follow- 
ing verses, written in firm round script: 





* Dear Lydia, I recall the past 
On this auspicious day: 
Old times that flew away so fast, 
When you and I at play 
Swung from the oak-trees by the school, 
Or gathered plums when days grew cool. 


* 1] wish those hours would come once more 
When I, a happy child, 
Waited for you at mother’s door, 
And you came by and smiled. 
Life has been long and hard and sad, 
But memory still can make me glad. 


“ Oh Lydia, has your heart grown cold 
Beneath the frosts of time? 
~. faithful love, though I be old, 
eeps yet its youthful prime. 
I still am yours, if you'll mine. 
Your true and constant Valentine.” 


Miss Lyddy laid down the missive, and sank into 
her rocking-chair. 

“Goodness me!” she ejaculated. Her face 
glowed ; her pleasant eyes glowed too; in all her 
life she had never had a “ valentine” before, and 
she could scarce believe her own eyes. She pick- 
ed it up again, looked over the envelop, inspected 
that naughty little Cupid cursorily (she did not 
like babies without clothing), smiled a tender 
smile at the pretty billing doves, ran her worn 
and sallow index finger down the tracery of gar- 
lands, and then fell to reading the verses over. 

Molly and Anne had been much disappointed 
about that bit of rhyme. They had intended to 
make it very pompous and sublime, but their wits 
failed them; they could achieve nothing but this 
simple little jingle ; but they “ builded better than 
they knew.” Miss Lydia could feel and under- 
stand this plain English much better than a lof- 
tier and more elaborate strain, She did hesitate 
a moment over “auspicious”; but there was her 
Walker’s Dictionary in a little high cupboard, 
where she kept it along with her mother’s Bible, 
and it took but a moment to explain to her what 
the polysyllable meant. Then she began to talk 
to herself, as lonely people will. 

“Well, it beats all! I don’ know who under 
the canopy could have writ that to me. 
body ’t went to deestrick school along of me, cer- 
tain. We did hev a swing onto that big white 
oak by the Brandy Hill school-house, sure enough. 
There was Jehiel Green—pshaw! he’s married 
an’ gone to York this twenty odd year. There 
was Hi Lockwood; he went to the war, an’ never 
come back; besides, he an’ me never hitched 
horses no way: he was the meanest! Couldn't 
be Stephen Slocum? Merey me! no; he was 
always a-danglin’ after Love Allen, and they say 
he married her after her first died, and they live 
in Californy.” 

Miss Lyddy was really beating round the bush 
in these reminiscences, She had picked up the 
corner of her check apron, and rolled it over and 
over as if to help her memory; but she knew all 
the time there was only one boy in the school 
who could have written those lines, and truly she 
had not thought of him for years; but now he 
had been recalled to her. And yet, as the best 
and simplest of women will sometimes, she was 
acting this small play to herself for herself. 
Verily we women are queer creatures, 

“Why, I declare,” she went on, after a brief 
pause, “I do b’lieve it is Lemuel Bangs. He 
lived a half a mild beyond our folkses, on the 
way to school, and he did use to be a-waitin’ for 
me sometimes; and, now I rec’lect on’t, we went 
a winter-green plummin’ more’n once up to our 
wood lot. Must be. The’ ain’t no other kind of 
plums grows about Hanaford except in folkses 
gardens, and we mostly went along in the fall. 
Well, well, well! I do wonder where he is, and 
whut he is a-doin’, and how upon airth he come 
to think so much o’ me after all these years ?” 

A soft color stole up on to Miss Lydia’s pale 
cheek, a glow crept into her heart, her eyes grew 
bright and soft and dim, but nobody saw them 
except Tommy the cat,and Tommy was not an 
observant person, except in the case of fresh 
meat or new milk. The arrival of those viands 
he noticed with alacrity, and expressed himself 
about them with deep interest; he cared nothing 
for Cupids and doves (painted ones), nor yet for 
tender verses. He escaped much disquietude. 

Miss Lyddy locked away that missive in a little 
upper drawer of the great bureau with glass han- 
dies in her keeping-room, and lay awake much 
longer than she ought, trying to remember more 
about Lemuel Bangs than slie really did, 

She woke up next day with that gratified feel- 
ing, vague yet delightful, that visits us all when 
something gratifying has taken place overnight, 
and smiled to herself, as she fried her potato for 
breakfast, and boiled a fresh egg for that frugal 
meal, to think how pleasant it was to be remem- 
bered and—almost—made love to by Lemuel 
Bangs, who was such a jolly little boy with red hair 
and freckles when she knew him. What had be- 
come of him? Like all the other Hanaford boys, 
he had gone West; she knew so much; but his 
parents died some time ago, and both his brothers 
went away too after that; he had slipped out of 
Hanaford talk and recollections as one leaf slips 
away from the crowding foliage of a forest tree, 
and is thought of no more. 

Blessed be coincidences! Without them how 
could we poor literary grubbers ever write stories, 
or poems, or any such thing? And coincidences 
are much more common, beloved reader, than you 
have any idea, unless you belong to the Psychical 
Society, and diligently study their records. 

While Lydia Packard was smiling and coloring 
over her valentine, Lemuel Bangs was actually 
brushing off his great-coat in the bar-room of the 
Hanaford tavern. He had come back from that 
indefinite, prosperous West with a modest for- 
tune, not to settle in his native town—oh no!— 
but he had business in Boston, and as that was 
done with sooner than he expected, he just ran up 
to Hanaford with a vague longing to see the old 
town, much wondering on his way if there were 
any left there who remembered him, so long an 
exile. For Lemuel had had his own experiences, 
like most men of forty-nine; he had been mar- 
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ried and lost his wife, as well as several children ; 
only the youngest, twin girls of five, had he left 
behind him, at his farm in Dakota, with their old 
grandmother, At the tavern nobody knew him. 
Old Shepard was long gone to his place in the 
graveyard; it was like the roll-call after a mighty 
battle to hear him ask the smart fellow who was 
landlord now about his old school-mates: rela- 
tives he knew were not there. Yes, this one was 
dead; so was this one; that one was in “ Cali- 
forny,” t’other in “ York”; even the girls were 
dead or married, till it came to Lyddy’s turn, 

“Well, she is here,” answered the landlord, 
pleased to find one name left; “she lives by her- 
self a piece down the Darby road, in a leetle red 
house; her folks used to live there, I guess.” 

It was too late to hunt her up that night, but 
Lemuel Bangs rose next day with full intent to 
find his school-mate. There was not a spark of 
sentiment in his recollection of her; he never 
could or-would have written that valentine; but 
he remembered the demure, bright-eyed little 
maid, and how he had pitied even though he 
avoided her for being that old reprobate “ old 
man Packard’s” daughter. He had gone away 
before her father died, and had a whole history 
of his own since; his hair was no longer red—it 
was a good bushy y; and a wholesome tan 
had obliterated his freckles; but the sound white 
teeth, the kindly eyes, the deep chin dimple, still 
remained; the laughing boy had grown into the 
resolute, cheery man, who scrambled up again 
every time fate knocked him down, and laughed 
at his own falls. 

Lydia knew him as soon as she opened the 
door, and held out both her hands, “ Why, Lem 
Bangs!” she cried, with a voice of tender sur- 
prise and welcome. “This beats everything! 
Who'd ha’ thought of seein’ you !” 

“Well, Lyddy, here I am.” 

He strode in and sat down by the fire, a big, 
sturdy, pleasant-faced man; and Lydia stood and 
looked at him. Dear old Lydia! that bad little 
Cupid had brushed the cobwebs of Time off her 
face since yesterday; some ineffable gleam of 
youth played over the smiling old face, and kin- 
dled the pensive eyes to brightness. 

“Why, you haven’t grown old to speak of 
have ve?” laughed Lemuel. 

And Lyddy answered, “I guess I hev as much 
as you, Lemuel; but I knowed you right off.” 

So then they sat down and chatted. There 
was a plate of doughnuts in the corner cupboard 
that tasted “just like mother’s,” on which she 
regaled him, brewing a cup of tea besides, the 
only beverage she had to offer. And there they 
sat for hours, talking over the dead and gone, till 
each knew all the other had to tell. 

Lemuel did not leave Hanaford next day, as he 
meant to; he hired a pung, and took Lydgy over 
to Dayton, where his “folks” were buried; he 
wanted to see about their gravestones, and the 
way to Dayton led past Brandy Hill school-house. 
Lemuel reminded her how they used to swing on 
those trees, and inquired if the winter-green 
plums up in her wood lot were as big as they 
used to be. Lyddy never alluded to those dear 
verses ; nor did Lemuel—naturally! To her sweet, 
shy soul that valentine was a sacred subject ; 
she felt pleased with Lem’s delicacy of feeling in 
ignoring it. Oh, men and brothers! do you ever 
imagine how much credit you get in feminine 
minds for things you never so much as think of ? 
I hope not. But’why should I linger in this fash- 
ion? What good is it to paint every step of the 
brief courtship that really began to grow on that 
very drive, as Lemuel looked ‘at Lyddy’s kind 
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face, growing rosy in the keen wintry air, heard 


her pleasant voice, and thought of his lonely farm 
in Dakota, and his twin girls growing up there 
with their feeble, fretful grandmother, who was 
always pining to go back and live with her son 
at Chicago ? 

Yes, it was a short courtship; but, as a cer- 
tain rustic said of Niagara’s awful and solemn 
cataract, “ What’s to hender ?” 

Lydia had no trousseau to furnish, no relatives 
to consult; her heart said “ yes” before her lips 
did; and Lemuel must get home; so in one fort- 
night’s time she was “ wooed an’ married an’ a’,” 
and is now the happiest of women, with two lov- 
ing little maids hanging about her all day, an af- 
fectionate and cheerful husband, and a home of 
her own—a real home, such as it means when 
“ He setteth the solitary in families.” 

Molly and Anne saw Mrs. Lydia come out of 
the parsonage on her husband’s arm, and enter 
the stage that was to carry them over to Dayton 
station. They knew about the wedding, and were 
peeping through the blinds to see what they could 
see. 

“Ol dear!” said Molly to Anne, “we never 
shall know now how she took that valentine.” 

“Never !” said Anne to Molly. 

And you won’t, my dears, till you read this lit- 
tle tale. It is only writers who know every- 
thing. 








THE INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS IN 1793. 


See illustration on double page. 


—_— beautiful engraving contains ninety-six 
portraits, with the Right Hon. William Pitt 
addressing the House, Speaker Addington in the 
chair, and the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, 
Sheridan, and Erskine on the opposition benches. 
The view, looking eastward, shows the Speaker’s 
chair with three large arched windows behind it, 
and the mace lying with books upon the table in 
front, at which the two Parliamentary clerks are 
seated. The spectator is so placed as to see 
more of the ministerial side of the House, and 
a strong light is thrown upon the principal mem- 
bers. All, excepting Mr. Pitt, are seated. Three 
persons hold long wands. Most of the company 
are bareheaded. Ten wear either black broad- 
brimmed or three-cornered military hats. All 














wear knee-breeches, and some gaiters. The com 
pletely shaven faces and the uniform use of pow. 
der increase the difficulty of identifying individu 
als. Mr. Pitt, attired in a blue-gray coat and knee. 
breeches, gilt buttons, and white waistcoat, raises 
his right arm and hand with a somewhat depre- 
catory gesture. His powdered hair gives a strong- 
ly florid tone to the complexion. Mr. Fox wears 
a broad-brimmed black hat very much pressed 
down on the forehead, adding force to his intense- 
ly dark eyebrows. 

In the front row, to the left of the spectator, 
may be recognized Sir R. Pepper Arden (Master 
of the Rolls), wearing a black gown and clerical 
bands, Henry Dundas (Home Secretary), Richard, 
Earl of Mornington, wearing a blue ribbon as 
K.P., Robert Dundas (Lord Advocate), Dudley 
Ryder (Paymaster-General), Canning, Sir John 
Mitford (Solicitor-General), Lord Macartney, Jen- 
kinson, and Lord Bayham,. At the table are seat- 
ed Mr. John Hatsell and Mr. John Ley. The date 
of this picture appears to be early in the month of 
February, 1793, and to represent the animated 
debate upon a royal message which was delivered 
to Parliament, informing them that the King had 
determined to augment his forces “ for support- 
ing his allies, and for opposing views of aggran- 
dizement and ambition on the part of France.” 

A moment like this, involving a discussion on 
the abolition of monarchy, would naturally, after 
his painful experience in the country which he 
had just quitted, interest the artist, and he ap- 
pears to have selected it at once, and to have been 
specially favored with sittings from members who 
were present, 

The original picture was painted in London by 
Karl Anton Hickel, and was presented, June, 
1885, by his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary to Lady Paget for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

The artist, Karl Anton Hickel, was a distin- 
guished historical painter, born at Leipa, ou the 
borders of Bohemia, in 1745, who studied at Vi- 





enna, and enjoyed a pension from the Imperial 
Crown. After travelling in Switzerland, he set 
tled in Paris under the patronage of the royal 
family. The Queen, Marie Antoinette, and the 
Princesse de Lamballe frequently sattohim. At 
the downfall of the monarchy he was compelled 
to take refuge in England, and in 1793 commenced 
the large picture, 15 by 11 feet, of the House of 
Commons, containing ninety-six portraits, the size 
of life, many of them being striking likenesses. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Veat Cutiets Stewev witn Creiery.—Slice 
catlets from the best part of the neck, taking care to 
cut them into nice-looking pieces, as you remove the 
neat from the bones; muke gravy of the bones, 
strewing them with a fine head of celery chopped into 
small pieces and scalded ; add pepper, sult, and a very 
little onion chopped fine; strain the gravy, returning 
the celery into it; thicken it with butter and flour, 
and pour it boiling hot upon the cutlets Stew them 
till they are tender, and gurnish with lemon and small 
torce-meut balls fried. 

Sweersreavs Fricasseep Wuite.—Blanch and slice 
them ; thicken some veal gravy with flour and batter 
mixed, little cream, a little mushroom powder, and 
add white pepper, nutmeg, and grated lemon-peel; 
stew these ingredients together a little, then simmer 
the sweetbreads twenty minutes. When taken off the 
fire, add a little salt and grated lemon-riud, stir well, 
and serve 

Sweerseeaps Fuwoasseep Brown.—Cut them about 
the size of a walnut, flour, and fry them in lard of a 
fine brown; put to them a good beef gravy seasoned 
with salt, pepper (black and Cayenne), and a touch of 
allspice; simmer until tender. Thicken with flour 
and butter. Truffles and mushrooms may be added, 
and mushroom catsup. 

To Bianou.—Put the article in cold water over the 
fire, and when it boils take it out and plunge it into 
cold water for the second time, and let it so remain 
until cold. This gives plumpness and whiteness. 
Tongues are said to be blanched when, after long boil- 
ing, the skin can be peeled off. 

FOROR-MEAT FOR feumem Sourp.—A pound of fine 
fresh suet, a pound of ready-dressed veal or chicken 
chopped fine, crumbs of bread, a little shalot or onior 
salt, white pepper, nutmeg, mace, pennyroyal, parse 
and lemon thyme, finely shred; beat us many 
the yolks and whites separately, as will make 
above ingredients into a moist paste; roll into small 
balls, and boil them in fresh lard, putting them in just 
as it boils up. When of a light brown, take them 
out and drain them before the fire. If the 
moist or stale,a great many more eggs will be ne- 
cessary. Balls made this way are remarkably light; 
but for persons who cannot digest rich food they may 
be prepared with less suet and eggs 

Passover Batis ror Sour.—Chop an onion and 
half a pound of suet very finely; stew them together 
until the suet is melted, then pour it hot upon eight 
spoonfuls of biscuit four; mix it well together; add 
a little salt, a little grated nutmeg, lemon-peel, and 
ginger, and six eggs. Put the bullxintothe soup when 
it boils, and boil them for a quarter of an hour. The 
quantity of eggs and flour may appear disproportion- 
ed, but the flour employed is of a peculiar kind used 
for the purpose in Jewish families. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the excellence of the balls made alter this re- 
ceipt; they are applicable to any kind of soups, 

‘int Foroe-meat Batis ror Fisu Sours, or FoR 
GaRnisuine Fisu.—Beat the flesh and soft parts of a 
middling lobster, half an anchovy, a large piece of 
boiled celery, the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, a little 
flavoring of Cayenne, mace, salt, and white pepper, 
with two tuble-spoonfuls of bread-crumbs, one table- 
spoonful of oyster liquor, two ounces of butter warm 
ed, and two ys very well beaten; make into balls; 
and fry of a fine brown in hot lard 

Cuxese Parrizs.—Beat half a pound of high-flavor- 
ed cheese in a marble mortar, then add a quarter of a 
pound of butter; beat them well together; add five 
yolks and the white of one egg; continue beating un- 
til they are quite smooth ; then put into tart-pans lined 
with paste, and bake them until prettily browned 

To Bou a Ham.—Soak, according to its age, twelve 
or twenty-four hours, The older the ham, the longer 
it should be soaked, and the more time allowed for it 
to boil. Put it in a pot with enough cold water to al- 
Jow it plenty of room and more than cover it. Let it 
simmer gently two or three hours, and then boil an 
hour and a half or two hours; skim it carefully. When 
done, it is usually taken up, skinned neatly, and dress- 
ed with cloves or spots of black pepper laid on at in- 
tervals. A strip of writing or tissue paper is often 
fringed and twisted around the shank-bone to give the 
dish a finish. Epicures, however, insist that the skin 
of « ham should never be removed, nor the meat eaten 
while hot, as thus the richest and sweetest of its 
juices are lost. It is also recommended to Jet the ham 
soak all night in the same water in which it has been 
boiled. Next morning take it out, drain it well, and 
after skinning it, grate over the top a dressing of 
bread-crumbs seasoned with pepper and wet with the 
yolk of an egg. Then, an hour before dinner, set it in 
an oven to bake, and if the ham was a well-cured one, 
there can be no more luscious viand set upon the table, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 














Risnon CoLLARETTE 
For description see Supplement 


Fig. 1.—CorsaGe TriMMING. 
For description see Supplement. 


‘omBinaTioN Woot Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 117.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs, 21-33. 


Triumep Wasre-Parer BasKET. 


Trimmed Waste-paper Basket. 

Two sides of this square basket, which 
is stained a light wood brown and touch- 
ed up with gilt, are decorated with a 
puffed drapery of dark Indian red plush. 
On each of the remaining two sides is a 
valance or point, which is worked in cro- 
chet with tinselled macramé cord, and or- 
namented with tassels of the same tied 
with gold thread. A plush rosette is at 
the top of the point, and pompons and 
tassels are at the corners. The inside is 
lined with satin of the same tint as the 
plush, stretched smoothly on card-board 
for the bottom, and set in full around the 
sides, 





Relating to Silk. 

HERE has so far been found but one 

serious obstacle to the complete suc- 

cess of the prosecution of the silk culture 

in this country, and that is the trouble ex- 

perienced in reeling the silk from the co- 

coons, and the slight return in money for 

the expenditure of time spent in such reel- 

ing—an operation which requires both pa- 
tience and skill. 

It has now been proved that we can 
raise the mulberries, the worms, the co- 
coons, with ease ; but the difficulty in turn- 
ing it all to account is encountered in the 
fact that the Asiatic, who finds himself 
well paid at fifty cents a week, can do the 


CoLtar AND CorFF. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Corsage Trmumina. 
For description see Supplement. 


BenGatinE AND Lace Reception TorLetre.—Back.—For Front, see 
Page 117.—[For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 34-37 
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Beap Spanisu Jacket,—{For description see Supplement.) 


reeling at a rate with which 
we have not yet found it 
profitable to compete, and 
can do it better than we 
can. It is true that as a 
usual thing there must be 
girls and women in the 
family raising silk here 
who have nothing better 
to do with their time, even 
if it brings in exceedingly 
small compensation, and 
could be more worthily 
employed in reeling silk at 
low price than in doing 
nothing. But the remedy 
lies in applying the swift 
American intelligence to 
the matter, and inventing 
some machine or other 
that shall put the Asiatic 
fingers out of sight. When 
this is once done, we are 
masters of the whole situ- 
ation. 

We have reached to-day 
in our manufacture of silk 
—in which we have an in- 
vested capital of thirty 
million dollars, employing 
fifty thousand hands—a 
point where we produce 
absolutely better grades of 
dress silk than are made 
abroad, until the very 
costliest grades are reachi- 
ed, in which last the for- 
eign manufacturers still 
have the advantage of us, 
as they do not rely on ma- 
chinery there, but on the 
secret processes that have 
been handed down among 
their operatives for gener- 
ations. 

Meanwhile our ribbons 
are, beyond question, the 
best that are made, and 
80 are our sewing-silks and 
twists, which have now 
almost entirely driven the 
foreign sewing-silks out of 
the market, and so decided. 
ly is this the case that the 
foreigners have come to 
steal our names and trade- 
marks ; while we are able 
to produce them so cheap- 
ly, in comparison to the 
old prices, that where one 
formerly could afford a 
yard, one can now afford 
a whole piece. Before we 
began to make silks with- 
in our own borders, a silk 
dress was so expensive an 
affair as to be beyond the 
means of the many; now 
the many not only have 
silks, but really question 
if silk is quite good enough 
to be the thing for them, 
having become so common. 
We have accomplished 
this success while paying 
wages twice in amount 
that paid by the English, 
aud three times that paid 
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Fig. 1.—Srateep anp Piain Woot Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 


by the French and German ; and 
we pay, moreover, exactly as 
much for the raw silk as it comes 
from the East as these other 
peoples do. 

The reason of our excellence 
in this work is that we use im- 
mense quantities of raw silk, and 
of the best, being obliged to do 
so because our people cannot, 
owing to their lack of knowledge 
of the foreign tricks with which 
inferior material turns out a 
seemingly superior article, make 
good silk without the best ma- 
terial and plenty of it. The 
Europeans look upon our method 
as a very extravagant one, for 
they use but a fraction as much 
of the raw silk, and make up 
the weight and lustre with gums, 
irons, potashes, soaps, sodas, and 
oils; so that an imported silk, 
unless of the most expensive 
kind, is never pure silk, but silk 
freighted and helped out with 
chemicals, till its lustre is some- 
thing which presently turns to 
grease, and its weight occasions 
it to crack, the slight silk being 
unable to carry the iron and gum 
and oil without parting. 

Thus it may be seen that we 
use immense amounts of raw 
silk, importing last year in the 
neighborhood of twenty million 
dollars’ worth, with nearly a mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of waste and 
perforated cocoons besides. All 
this raw silk had to undergo a 
dozen or more processes of as- 
sorting, winding, cleaning, spin- 
ning, doubling, and twisting, any 
imperfection in the thread of the 
silk stopping the machinery in 
each of these processes, which is 
the reason why care in the reel- 
ing is of such paramount im- 
portance. Those, however, who 
find it difficult to reel the cocoons 





Beitepd Yoke Bopice.—[For description sec 
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Fig. 2.—Hovuse Dress ror Experty Lapy. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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Supplement. 
othly can take heart of 
remembering that 
he silk of the perforated 
ind irregular cocoons, and 
» snarls made in thi 
eling, can be straighter 
t, the natural gum re 
und can then bs 
carded and spun like flax 
making an equally desir 
able product with the ree 
ed silk, and one largels 
used in producing the dead 
finish. 
Now that the silk culture 
become’ establishe 
s to more or less ex 
it is evident that we 
retain within our owt 
the twenty million 
ore dollars paid fo 
ilk in its various 
ng from 
ean but in 
for reeling 
coons which 
to anyth ng 
like successful competition 
with the cheap Asiatic and 
South European finger 
indoubtedly the active 
of our inventors, 
men and women, cannot be 
put to better work than in 
making an effort after the 
machine which in this de- 
partment is to supplement 
patience and skill and dis 
cretion, as machines have 
done before, till they have 
seemed like something 
human—till they have, in 
fact, seemed superhuman. 


A Jewess of Note. 

( F Bella Falk Cohen it 

has been written that 
“her heart was full of wis 
dom.” Early in life sh 
narried the principal of : 
college, one of the mosi 
eminent Talmudists of the 
age. This illustrious lady, 
though a diligent student, 
and well versed in rabbini 
cal lore, was not unmindful 
of home cares, but looked 
well after her household 
and the education of her 
children; neither were the 
sick or weary-hearted over- 
looked In honor of the 
Sabbath it was her usual 
way to prepare many del) 
cacies; of these she at 
sparingly herself; they 
were mainly for her house- 
hold and her pensioners 
among the poor. After she 
became a widow she resided 
for eight years in Jerusa- 
lem ; and was there buried 
with great honor, at a dis- 
tance of four cubits from 
the grave of the prophet 
Zechariah. 
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BROWN S BRO NCHIAL TROCHES 


Contain ingredients which act specially on the organs 
of the voice. They have an extraordinary efficacy in 
all affections of the Throat, caused by cold or over- 
exertion of the voice. They are recommended to 
Singers and Public Speakers, and all who, at any time, 
have a cough or trouble with the throat or lungs. 

““T recommend their use to public speakers.”—Rev. 
E. H. Cuarty. 

‘“* 4 simple and elegant combination for Cough, etc.” 
—Dr. G. F, Bigktow, Boston.—[Adv.} 





CATARRH CURED. 

A cLereyMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
sume disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 


this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
ork, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, front which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
# weil as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


®. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
Whrt Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR no 









SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more econgeni- 
al climate, and I eame to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
ASK FOR 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S | 


pair. 
| 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Gennuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 





Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


giz. FOR THE FAIR SEX, 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, dainty, and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. It 
is the admiration ro thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 





charms, and make the complexion 
a8 soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themseives on having the most del- 
icate skins, this powder is becoming | 
distinguished, and is found among other fashionable 
surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite. For 
sale by all druggists, or will be mailed on receipt of 25 


2c. stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., 


and sole proprietors, 34 West Stree 


French Perfumers, 
t, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


| GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
I will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.25, 50 different pat- 
terns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 patterns for 75 cts. 
HENRY A. BROWN, 
508 Broadway, New York City. 

















phosphate powders. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 


with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alum or 
Sold only in cans, 
Rorat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimmirg from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED | 


SECRET OF BEAUTY, on €.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 


by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior | 
Tested and applied free of 


to all other preparations. 
charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 


for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 


$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 
MONTE CRISTO 


Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 

to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 

Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


There is a Medicine 


That will cure 
Coughs, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and 
Consumption. It 
has been used 
for years, con- 
stantly increas- 
ing in populari- 
ty, being very 
pleasant to the 
taste, and hav- 
ing no disagree- 
able effects. 

it Tt ie called PISOS CORE BOR COR 


SUMPTION, and is sold by all druggists. 
_Price, 2 25 cents per bottle. 


Madame Porter’s 





Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 





than fifty years, Try it. 








ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, 





A marvel of purity, | 
| strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than | 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition | 





HESE cuts correctly repre- 
sent the dress and corset 
worn by ladies three hundred 
yearsago. Incontrast with such 
hideous distortions, the ladies of 
to-day use Dr. Warner’s celebrat- 
ed Heatta and Corasine corsets, 
which give grace and beauty of 
form, with health and comfort 
of body. 

These are now the leading CATHERINE DE MEDrct 
corsets of both Europe and America. Over two million 
were sold last year in this country alone. 

Avoid cheap imitations. Coraline is used in no 
corsets except those made by us. None are genuine 


‘ Vf } IL 
F TH \ ’ : ° e 
LADY OF THE S unless ‘‘ Dr. Warner’s Coratine” is printed on inside 
SUEEN CATHERINE DE MEDICI of steel cover. For sale by all leading merchants. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 
MADE FROM PURE WOOL AND CAMEL’S HAIR, 
It is twice as warm as ordinary underwear, | 
which is a mixture of cotton and wool. 
It protects the body against colds, catarrh, 
bronchitis, consumption, neuralgia and malaria. 
It is so fine and soft that it will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin. 
It will not shrink if washed according to} 
directions. 











Manufactured in all styles of gentlemen’s, f 
ladies’ and children’s underwear and night shirts. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Catalogue, with prices, sent on application. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 359 BROADWAY, NEw YoRK CITY. 








A few SHRUBS, a Bed of ROSES, 
CLEMATIS on the VERANDA 


@ will work a complete change in your premises 


PRICES LOW. JUST READ! 
14 Continuous Flowering Roses ${, 















Cough Balsam, 


Successfully used for more 


You can live at home and iti: more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
Maine. 


8 Evorss ooming Roses, inclading Prin- 

cess Beatr $2.00. 

SS 14 elegance Carnations, all different, in- 
ing Mrs. Cleveland................. B1.0 




















Healt | ee Rt derered hyannsin gre 

Vigorous and crimson flowered, wit th ormamental aries 
PLANTS. Finnts and Seeds ofall kinds. 
DELIVERED CATALOGUE FREE. Ir Witt PLease You. 
FREE By MAIL ee ogy ena Exact facts about every 
Adorn your Homes HILL & CO., RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








COTT'S FLOWERS 


pd niwROSES.sevow ee se LEDS. 
Berene’s sities ot eat Theasts. Handsome) OBERT 
fate sot yt ire Chol oice New Roses 

_ Bis R 


3 





Fostre ANTS. 8 ULES 
swith alove lphia, Pa, 


SCOTT & ‘ "SON, Philadelphia, Pa 


Choice Send for it 4 





OR 25 CENTS. 


~_ ELEVEN PACKETS 
CHOICE FLOWER R SEEDS 


Frenc' om, ‘malzed BALSAMS, pocsection, fine 
double wanna 


8, Doub! varie- Wy 
EORER Neer oie | 
NEW ZEBRA 
A Splendid Everlasting Flower. 
1 ® e beautiful Yoon n Flower,the ye he 
% BARBADOES DE 4€Q (Cape excellent f 
‘7 fruits lst op gy - eaeewte 1° 
with directions for culture. 


wach order. Address SAMUEL WILSON. 











See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 






Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
romnts. | it Itis nota Velveteen’ but supersedes any a ever made, 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in Ameri 











 €.C. SHAYNE, manufaet- 
urer, 103 Prince St., is over- - 
stocked with magnificent 


Sealskin Garments, Fur- 
lined Circulars, Plush nk 
Sacques, gents’ Fur -lined 4 ° 


Overcoats, Robes, Caps, and 
Gloves, and rather than 
carry them over prices 
have been MARKED WAY 
DOWN. Write for prices | 
or call at 103 Prince St. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural . 
e of nat CURLY eet 


New Importation of 


INDIA AND CHINA SILKS 


NOW OPEN. 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 


where. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists | 
E. Burnnam, 71 State st Cont: 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


ge om Cheouwt Sr 
Philadelphia 
CURE. DEAF 2222" 


paper peg yee COX, B53 Dee book & tet HF 
or call on F, HISCO. 


SHOPPIN 


good taste, &c., without charge. 
Address 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “avis: 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, ‘New —" 











Broadway, N 





























Special Patterns for Mourning Dresses. 


In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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15 International Awards. 








Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th &t., N. Y. 
NEW DRESS GOODS. 


42-inch French Diagonals (all wool), new spring 


al rades just opened........... Pee .75 
52-inch French Broadcloths, Goblin. Blue, 

Copper, and all the leading colors $1.25 
40-inch French Cashmeres (all wool), 90 ‘street 

and evening shades........ 44 


NEW WASH FABRICS. 


600 piec es French Satines, choice styles and 








GOGOD, OH BOM cis incsesccceccccccsecese 33 
iy A”) ee eee 29 
75 pieces choice Nove ities s in Se otch Ging ghams, 

GRINNING GOO, 6 00.0 cevnscacsse , 40, .50 | 
2 Cases French Challies, choice designs, all new 50 
500 pieces best quality Domestic Challies (spe- 

CURED. cow dninvpatWagnd » 6 ete cuwee vecnteetesns 13% 

NEW SILES AND VELVETS. 
New Black Surah Silks, 22-inch. ET ere 69 
New Black Faille Francaise 00-inch ... 1.00 
New Colored Surah Siks, nd dark... . 69 
New Colored Faille Franeu iise, Goblin, Cop- 

per, etc., etc... ee 1.25 
New Black Striped Velvets, ‘worth $1. 50 .79 


New Goods opening daily in all departme.'s. 
New Spring Catalogue now in press. 
Ali mail matter should bear our Street address, 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


B Altman & Cb, 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York. 
(18th Street Station Elevated Road.) 
THE 


ASSO [,ORSET 


Superior in Shape, 
Finish, and Material 
to any Corset now 
made. 











18 POLISHERS 


pa 


— 2s¢ 


“IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” 
HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. 
—TANOSOM™ pen 466 pm 
@ enen POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPEMISHABLE. 
Perfectly polished teeth, entirely freed from ata a 
guaranteed result from its continued use. E. W. Ray- 
nor, M.D., Utica, writes: “ Every week’s continued use 


adds beauty to my teeth and makes one less groan from 
& dentist’s chair.” 


- 
ig 


\ Z 










ENEFICIAL 





fbr 





ve PNYEG20"%» 
N.Y. 


As usual, the first to exhibit 


The Very Latest, Newest, and Nattiest 


SPRING 


Raglans, 
Modjeskas, 
Alexandras, 
Newmarkets, 
Jackets 


In exquisite coloring. Design and workmanship 


| unrivalled, 


| 
| 


| 


¢ 
| 
| 





20th Street and 6th a N. Y. 
High-Class Novelties 


In Cotton 


WASH FABRICS 


for Spring and Summer of 
1888 will be known under 
the following brands: 

| Rayon de Satin, 

Carreau d’ Organdie. 

| Fayal Batiste, 

| Shamrock Satin Checks, 

Palermo Stripes, 

Toulon Plaids. 

Tambour Zephyrs. 
The above Novelties only to 


be produced in limited quan- 
tities. May be found with 


‘DomedsSons | 


principal dealers throughout | 


the country in Early Spring. 


OLD GOLD. 


In every household old-fashioned and worn jewelry 
and plate accumulate, becoming ‘ food” for burglars 
or petty thieves. If the readers of Harper's Bazar will 
get out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send 
it by mail or express to me, I will send them’ by return 
mail a certified check for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery. N. ¥. 
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Sale Universal. 








Are selling for 


EARLY SPRING WEAR 


500 pieces double-width heavy and medium weight 
Gray and Brown Miztures Camel’s-Hair Dress | 
Goods, 


At 58c. Yard 
That would be cheap at 85c. and 98e. yard. 


Money refunded on any mail order not satis- 
Sactory on examination, 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y, 


DRY FOODS FROM NEW YORK, 


si xt roman LOWEST. PRICES, 





carefully filled. 
Silks and Dry Goods, &c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DO NOT FAIL to send for our NEW 
SPRING CATALOGUE (now in press), mailed 
FREE. 
Please note the address. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


| 









D® T. FELIX GOU RAU D’S ORIENTAL 

CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
a = Removes Tan, Pin s 

a a Moth Patches, Ra 

a< & eases,and every bi 

=; = and defies detectic 

mia ¢ the test of 30 years, and is 

a ae less w 

a — sure it 

2c mad 

ea 3 counterfeit of ¢ ar 
65 Zz name. Dr. L. A. Sa 


a SSS 
FERD. ¥. HOPKINS, ome 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


IRBY,BEARD & Co “% 


JJHREADING NEF 
gg TERN EDLES 


‘ 














THREADING THREADED 


sing NEPSLES Hain PINS. 


HOBKIRK. 


For delicate women and children the mild, dry, invig- 
orating, piney-wood climate of Camden,South Carolina, 
is unequalled. Address The HOBKIRK INN for 
Circulars, References. Sixth Season. 


> b> DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three stylss. 


Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. For sale everywhere. 
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SPRING FABRICS, 


“ANDERSON'S ZEPHYRS.” 


A wonderful variety of Plaid, 
Stripe, and Plain effects in new 
colorings of this celebrated fabric, 
unrivalled for durability and wear. 


Proc ovary KR; 19th st. 


LADIES : 


too careful in selecting 


a 
i” 
pre 


com 


who wish to 
and: 
a fine 

plexion cannot be 
their tT let Soap. 


Hambler’s Vegetable Medicated Soap 


rove 


ai 


stands pre-eminent for healing, softening, and 
beautifying the skin, and for the complexion is 
invaluable. For sale by first-class druggists ; 
but some try to sell other soaps not so good, be- 
cause they make a larger profit; in that case 
Send us 25 cents In postage stamps, mention 
ing Harper's Bazar, and we will send a cake by 
mail. Address 
HAMBLER MFG. CO., 

313 & 315 N. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


ONSUMPTION 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
ae the formula of a simple vegetable 

rat the speedy and permanent cure of 
© ONSU. MP ION, BRONCHITIS, ASTH. 
MMA, ¢ CATARRH, ~—t all 4 and Lung fe. 
ions, also a positive and cal cure for NER VOL 


DE BILITY andall teens 

se af. ter having test- 

ed its won- dertul cura- 

Sve es in thousands of 
>ases, 


o_o it his duty to 
snails it Wee 4 - to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send tree of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. nod by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this pa; 


W. A, NOYES, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y, 
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A VICTIM OF THE SAINT. 


FACETLIE. 
ST. VALENTINE HIS DAY. 
My Nance—I would that she were mine!— 
fea, verily— 
Is buxom, and her eyes they shine— 
Ay, merrily— 
For all but me; now what can I, 
But peak and pine, and mope and die, 
When she hath eyes for all but me, 
And mocks my love with careless glee, 
So cheerily ? 
No longer will I peak and pine— 
Nay, verily. 
I'll send my Nance a valentine— 
Ay, merrily. 
I'll trim it round with rose and bud, 
And hearts all bleeding drops of blood, 
And Cupid bending sly his bow, 
And Loves that laugh and kisses blow, 
So cheerily. 
No longer shal she look askance— 
Nay, verily; 
For smile she must, my buxom Nance— 
y, merrily. 
I'll take a kiss for every rose— 
Who would not kiss red lips like those ? 
For every bud a kiss I'l) take, 
Till smile she must, for Cupid's sake, 
So cheerily. 
Good saint, I bless thee for this day— 
Yea, verily. 
Til hie me to the sports away, 
So merrily, 
And trip it with my sprightly Nance, 
For she has promised me the dance. 
No longer may I peak and pine, 
For she shal! be my Valentine, 
So cheerily. Water Crarxe 
Sennciipiengeame 


WAR'S DREAD HAVOC. 

Lrrrie Fiossre (to Aunt Minerva). “ Were you never married, aunty ?” 

Aunt Minerva (witha sigh). “ Ah, no, Flossie; the gentleman to whom 
I gave my young hearts affections was killed in the war.” 

Terra Frossie (eyes filling with tears). “ Was he killed in the Revo- 
lutionary war, aunty ?” 

TO SAINTE VALENTYNE. 
(rn l4tH DAYE OF FEBERVARIE.) 

Ah, Goode Olde Sainte,I am sorry to say, 
I cannot make use of thy kindness this daye. 
True, I'm in love; but my Love couldn't wait 
Until you came around to determine.my Fate ; 
I regret thus to slight you, and your pardon wonld crave, 
But you know the old saying, “* Love favors ye brave,” 
And this being Leape-Yeare, my girl, don’t you see, 
More than five weeks ago proposéd to me; 
And of course I accepted—but I pray, rest, assured, 
"Twas your Saintship’s kinde service that really secured 
This Maiden’s confession, for last yeare’s Valentyne 
Shewed to Her the way that my love did incline. F.S. M. 




















HE ACTED. 


“Father,” said Robert, “I have 
long cherished a desire to go on 
the stage, and have at last decided, 
with your permission, to—”’ 

**My son,” interrupted the fond 
father, “all the world’s a stage. 
Take that hoe hanging in the 
wood-shed, and go out and dig 
those potatoes back of the or- 
chard.” 

The engagement lasted a week. 

i atalino 


(Washington. Mother and little 
daughter passing a government 
building, over the door of which is 
the sign, “‘ Bureau of Statistics.” 

Younerst. “Dearest, what are 
* Statistics’ ?” 

Dranest. “Oh, I don’t know— 
figures.” 

Youngest. “ Figures? Which do 
you mean—images, or ‘one, two, 
three’ ?” 

“Distance lends enchantment,” 
facetiously remarked the photog- 
rapher, as he run his instrument 
back several carpet widths from 
the sitter. 

**So I observe,” replied the sit- 
ter, elevating his chin a trifle, and 
fixing his gaze on the artist's coun- 
tenance in a traditional way. 

—_—_—~———— 


A little student of geography, 
on being asked what she had learn- 
ed that morning at school, replied, 
“One thing I learned, that Bos- 
ton is the hubbub of the uni- 
verse.” {A fact, 

——— See 

Little four-year-old Georgie was 

shown the late eclipse of the moon ; 














AN INCIDENT OF ST. VALENTINE. 
“T say, BOB, THAT'S THE SPOONEYEST VALENTINE I'VE RECEIVED TO-DAY.” 


a a.” of Bob on recognizing his own verses written to the only being in the world that he, 
ete., etc, 


the next day he informed his sister he had seen “the chip on the moon.” A MATTER OF PRINCIPAL, 
Sicareeniricileatia thi 


Puystoran. “ You have owed me this bill for a long time. Why can’t 


“Mamma,” exclaimed an enfant terrible, after scrutinizing the face of | you pay alittle something on it every week 2” 
an elderly visitor for some moments, “‘ Mr. Smith ‘ain’t got but two teeth, Davinquent. “I couldn't do that, doctor; it is a matter of principal 


| and them don't hit!” 


| with me never to buy anything on instalments.” 





ROMANCE VERSUS REALITY. 


WIFE (on her husband's return from his office). “1 CAME ACROSS A LOT OF YOUR OLD LOVE-LETTERS TO-DAY, DEAR 
IN ONE OF THE TRUNKS UPSTAIRS. AH, JOHN, HOW YOU DID LOVE ME!” 


HUSBAND. “ YES, INDEED, 


DISCOURAGING TO SENTIMENT. 
“Come to my arms, my babe!” said a fond father to his darling child, as 
he folded it to his bosom; and the darling child, not being of the fold- (eR 
| ing variety; drowned the scene in a serics of infantile calliopings. | Wants his liver before one o'clock 








THE ETERNAL FITNESS OF THINGS. 


MOTHER. “ BORBY, Is THAT THE PROPER WAY TO HOLD YOUR KNIFE AND FORK?” 
BOBBY. “I THINK IT’S A PROPER ENOUGH WAY, MAMMA, FOR WHAT LITTLE THERE IS 
TO Eat.” 





Is DINNER READY? I'M AS HUNGRY AS A TRAMP.” 


(Grand Central Market. Noon: the morning enstomers having all 
been served.) 
Brroner (to assistant). “ Now, young man—lively there—Mr. Sweeny 








MRS. OLDSCHOOL. “I HEAR YOUR SISTER DIANA IS ENGAGED TO CHARLIE HUNTER 
Miss TuxEepo.” < 

MISS TUXEDO (with animation). “YES; AND THEIR TASTES ARE SO CONGENIAL THEY 
ARE SURE TO BE HAPPY. THEY ARE BOTH SO FOND OF HORSES AND DOGS.” 


a o" Oldschool sighs, and thinks that in her youth happiness was made of more substantial 
uff. 


(A fact. 








